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FOREST AND STREAM. 


+e 


N the fair face of Nature let us muse, 


And dream by lapsing stream and drooping wood : 


Tread the dark forests whose primeval ranks 

Since the creation dawn have cast their shade ; 
Ponder by flowing stream and ocean tides, 

And note the vafied forms of life they hold, 

Mark the wild game so dear to hunter's heart, 

The swarming fow!] that skim the salty deeps, 

The birds that haunt the woodlands and the plains, 
The fish that swim the seas, the lakes, the streams, 
And tempt the thoughtful angler to their marge ; 
Glance at the life that fills our native woods, 

And game of Asian plains, and Afric wilds. 


When soft May breezes fan the early woods, 

And with her magic wand the blue-ey’d Spring 
Quickens the swelling blossoms and the buds, 
Then forth the russet partridge leads her brood, 
While on the fallen tree-trunk drums her mate ; 
The quail her young in tangled thicket hides, 
The dun deer with their fawns the forests range, 
The wild geese platoons hasten far in air, 

The wild ducks from their Southern lagoons pass, 
And soaring high their Northward journeyings take, 
The dusky coot along the coast-line sweeps, 

The piping snipe and plover that frequent 

The sandy bars and beaches, wing ‘neir flight, 
And all the grassy prairies of the West, 

Teem with the speckled younglings of the grotse, 
And all the budding forests and the streams 

Are gay with beauty, joyous with young life. 


Then swell the first bird melodies ; the wren 
Chirraps and perches on the garden rail, 

The blue-bird twitters on the lilac hedge, 

Or flits on azure wings from tree to tree ; 

The golden robin on the apple-bough 

Hovers, where last year’s withered nest had been, 
The darting swallows circle o’er the roof, 

The woodpeckers on trunk of gnarled trees 

Tap their quick drum-beats with their horny beaks, 
The crow caws hoarsely from the blasted pine, 
High in mid air the sailing hawk is pois’d, 

While from the grove the purple pigeon-flocks 
Burst with loud flapping in the grain-sown fields. 


Pair is the scene in Autumn, when the frosts 
From palettes rich, with prodigal, gorgeous brush 
Color the nodding groves with brown and gold. 
Then silyery-skied, and purple-haz’d the dome 

Of heaven's deep vault, and fair the earth below. 
Par up, where sunny uplands scope their sides, 
Shaggy with woods, prone to the brimming stream, 


Where bowering beech trees shake their laden boughs. 


And oaks their varnished acorns high uplift, 
Where the broad butter-nut its gummy fruit 

In russet husks slow-ripens day by day, 

And where in crowded ranks the chestnut groves 
Wave out their broad-leav'd pennons to the air, 
And from their prickly burs shake treasures down, 
There the quick chatterings of the squirrels sound. 


The gentle valley with its belt of hills 

Crown’d to their tops with grand, primeval woods, 
Glows with all forms and hues that nature loves. 
Deep in its hollow stretch meadows brightly green, 
Kept verdurous by the fall o’erflowing stream ; 
Yet the deep swamps and thickets that engird 
The river-reaches, are resplendent all, 

Their umbrage tinctur’d with imperial dyes. 

The maples tall with blood-red foliage burn, 

The hickories clap their palms of burnish’d gold, 
The poplar thrusts its yellow spire in air, 

The russet oaks and purpled dogwoods blend 
Their colors with the alder’s sarees 

And scarlet sumacks ; all cont rich 

With sombre evergreens, and willows pale. 

And when the winds autumnal, wailing strip 

The frosted foliage, like a host they stand, 

With trailing banners and with drooping plames. 


Such be the scenes in wondrous forest-land 
Stich be thé scefizs by sea and lake and stream 
‘Phat we would pictnre ; wild romantic scenes, 
Dear to the hunter’s and the angler’s soul. 


Isaac McLean, 
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ILL within the last few years, the island whose name 

stands at the head of this article, has been to the great 
majority, what may well be termed ‘‘terra incognita.” 
Heard of but seldom, and then only in connection with dis- 
aster, it isperhaps no wonder that the island has from the 
earliest times acquired an ill-omened reputation, from the 
long list of ships whose timbers have found a last resting 
place on its shores, and whose names swell the ghastly re- 
cord of missing vessels. Situated at the entrance of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and lying in the centre of the high- 
way of that tide of shipping which sets in towards the lum- 
ber mart of the world, it is not a matter of surprise that at 
the opening and close of the navigable season, the heavy 
storms which sweep the Labrador coast, and dense fogs 
which then prevail in those latitudes, coupled with the in- 
sidious currents, should lure many a ship within the line of 
reefs which circle its shores. The mind is however apt to 
magnify dangers it cannot fully comprehend, and there is 
little reason to doubt that were the island better known, 
many of the wild reports, amounting almost to superstition, 
with which fancy is wont to invest it, would be dispelled. 
Some forty years ago before the erection of iight houses, 
shipwrecks were of much more frequent occurence than 
they are at present, and the tales of suffering which from 
time to time startled the public ear, and caused the imagina- 
tion to dwell with horror on the scenes of want and misery 
enacted on its shores, have done much to keep up the evil 
notoriety of the island. 


In the beginning of this century the only residents were 
a few trappers who earned a good living from the rich furs 


with which the island then abounded. The black and silver } 


fox were often met with, and a good skin fetching as much 
as £40 or £50, the proportionate gains of the trappers can 
he easily imagined, to say nothing of otter, marten and bear, 
with which latter animal the island almost literally swarmed. 
By far the most profitable source of these worthies’ income, 
who in many cases appear to have been little better than 
pirates, was however derived from the ships cast away on 
the reefs encircling their buceaneering home. The howl of 
the storm as it swept down the valleys and moaned fitful- 
ly through the pine branches, and the ceaseless lashing of 
the surf, breaking angrily on the shore, was to the dwellers 
there music of the sweetest import. They well knew the 
treacherous nature of the coast, and it was seldom that the 
morning broke without revealing some scene of disaster. 
Perchance some had escaped, and hailed with joy the ad- 
vent of a friend, for in what other light could they regard 
the stranger who now approached. In many cases fortu- 
nate were those who perished midst the roar of the tempest, 
rather than live and learn the savage cruelty of man. Too 
often, alas, there is reason to believe that many a life spared 
by the elements, was sacrificed to the cupidity of the wreck- 
ers. In those days, when the loss of a vessel could only be 
known months after its occurence, there was absence of 
proof, and the length of time which had lapsed since the 
fatal day soon stilled the rumors of bloody deeds which 
were now and then whispered abroad. 


It was not till the year 1829 that the government of Can- 
ada was roused ‘into activity by the general consternation 
which was displayed when the news of the loss of the 
‘*@ranicus,” with all hands, and the almost incredible hor- 
rors undergone by those who had escaped shipwreck only 
to meet a more horrible death, became known. Towards 
the end of 1828, anxiety began to be felt for the safety of 
the ‘‘Granicus,” a large ship on her passage to Quebec, and 
as the winter months rolled on, and no tidings reached 
those who anxiously awaited some loved one’s return, she 
was probably put down in that long list of ships which 
have foundered in mid ocean, and whose fate must for ever 


remain a mistery. 


° 
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In the latter end of March, or beginning of April, of the 
following year, some sealers cruising in the vicinity of Fox 
Bay, on the north-east side of the island, were astonished 
at seeing a ‘‘Jacob’s Ladder,” hanging over the side of a 
limestone cliff near the head of the bay. In such a spot so 
strange a sight denoted something unusual, and pulling 
hastily ashore, the sealers discovered that the ladder was se- 


curely fastened at the top of the cliff. To ascend was the 
work of # few minutes, when they were startled by the 
scene before them. A number pf rude huts and tents stood 
on the summit, and as they exgmined each, and no sign of 
human life appeared, and all seemed bare and deserted, the 
question presented itself to their minds, where. could the oe- 
cupants be. It was soon answered. One small square hut 
still remained to be examined, and as they tried to raise the 
latch they found it barricaded from within. Surely here at 
last. they would diseover some sign of life, or at all events 
something to throw light on the mysterious surroundings. 
Hastily forcing the door and pressing in, the sight that met 
their gaze was one not easily forgotten. Before them sat 
the skeleton of ‘a man, with a ghastly grin, as if to welcome 
these visitants to the abode of death. That which invited 
their attention however, and made the blood run cold and 
curdle in their veins, was a deep pit in the centre of the 
floor. In this lay the remains of a human trunk, the head, 
legs and arms having been previously cut off, while the 
blackened and charred appearance it presented told only 
too plainly what the ashes beneath confirmed. No diary or 
any record was to be found, though from a rude kind of 
calendar on the wall they were led to believe that the unfor- 
tunate occupants had survived till the end of January 
Two skulls and a few bones were all that remained in the 
other tents, though, from the number and size of the latter, 
the. grcater portion, if not all, of the crew and passengers 
must have been saved. One tent a little apart from the rest 
showed by its better construction and a few articles of ap- 
parel that it had been inhabited by a lady, the only female on 
board. The horrors and sufferings undergone by these un- 
fortunates baffled description. We can picture them when 
first wrecked, probably towards the latter end of November, 
thankful at their merciful escape and busily employed in 
building huts and tents for their shelter. If they were not 
cheerful, at all events they were tolerably contented under 
the circumstances, and perhaps thought of the time when 
they should look back, not Without some feeling of pleas- 
ure, at their sojourn as castaways. As the winter days closed 
in, and the cold snow and bitter frosts eee seizing 
everything in their icy grasp, we can still picture them as 
first awakening to the sense of their danger; but as the days 
and weeks rolled on, and they saw their scanty stock of 
provisions dwindling rapidly away, straining their eyes far 
out to sea, for help, from whence no help can come, it is 
difficult to realise the awful feeling of despair which must 
have seized them. While ‘‘life remains there is hope,” is 
an old saying, but tue reverse is very often true ; so long as 
the flame of hope burns, no matter how small and flickering 
the spark, all is not over; but once extinguish it and let in 
despair, and the rest is quickly told. One by one their little 
numbers melted imperceptibly away ; starving, their bodies 
numb and paralysed with cold, their minds worn out with 
weeks of mental agony, all hope of succor vanished, and 
in mute despair, they laythem down to die. The snow 
forms their shroud, and the plaintive moaning of the win- 
ter blasts as they sweep through the pine tops, their funeral 
dirge. Now at last we might suppose their troubles were 
over, and that their. fleecy covering would keep them pure 
and safe in its close embrace, but even yet they are not suf- 
fered to rest in peace. The bears root out the corpses, and 
fight and scuffle for the prize, and soon a few bones are all 
that remain to tell the tale of woe. The skeleton found 
must have barricaded himself in to resist their attacks, and 
then commenced his awful work of cannibalism ; he had 
apparently fallen lifeless before completing the act, and so 
been mercifully spaved that additional horror. 
When the news of this disaster reached the main land, the 
government dispatched an official to investigate the matter, . 
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and report on what steps could be taken to prevent a reneti. 

tion of such scenes. The gentleman who went in charge I 

happened to know, and he has told me that so numerous 

were the bears at this time, that he has seen men cutting up 
the carcass of a whale on the beach, actually obliged to 
leave their work and beat them off. 

From this time dates the establishment of Provison Posts, 
which were built at different parts of the island ; one at 
Fox Bay, near the scene of the wreck, another at Gamache, 
or Ellis Bay, and a third at Shallop Creek. These have 
been since added to, and at the present time besides the 
above, there are stores at West Point, South West Point, and 
East Point Boards were also nailed to trees, or posts, in 
conspicuous positions near the beach, with the distance to 
the nearest provision depot, and direction east or west lead- 
ing to it, marked upon them. These have done much to al- 
leviate distress, while the construction of light houses which 
followed soon after, ha greatly diminished the number of 
wrecks. . ‘ 

During the summer of last year a hunting party was ore 
ganized for the purpose of visiting the island, and the 
writer of this article was invited to join. The opportunity 
was one not to be lost, so applying for two month’s leave of 
absence, which was granted not without some little dificul- 
ty, he proceeded to meet them. From several causes the 
starting of the expedition was delayed until it finally was 
broken up. Mr. De Courcy and myself, however, determin- 
ed not to be done out of the trip altogether, and resolved to 
spend a fortnight there. My leave would not admit of a 
longer stay. We started for Gaspe in Canada, where we 
hoped to hire a schooner, and Indians to take us across. 
Here again fortune was unpropitious; we were two days de- 
layed in obtaining a vessel, and, when at length we did get 
away, were three days in going a distance we should have 
accomplished in a few hours. We were anxious to see as 
much of the island as posible, but as the short space of time 
at our disposal would not allow much shooting and fishing 
combined with rapid traveling, the object of our trip, as 
regards sport, was almost ni. In many other ways, how- 
ever, it proved most enjoyable. If, in the following imper- 
fect sketch, the writer can givé some idea of the wild, weird 
island, with its low spruce-clad shores, and picturesque 
quiet bays and inlets ; of the fertility of its soil, which in 

many places is quite equal to the best in Canada; of the 
bright bracing climate ; and if he can in any degree dispel 
some of the gloom and popular aversion with which the 
mention of the island is inivaribly associated, he will be 
more than satisfied. 

Having prefaced thus far, let us now take a glance at the 
quiet village of Gaspe, and follow the preparations there 
being made for the trip. Situated’ at the head of a noble 
bay to which it gives its name, the village lies nestled on 
the slope of a hill overlooking the south-west arm of the 
harbor, which here forms a basin shut in by mountains on 
every side. Some of these, sloping gracefully backward, 
are cultivated almost to the summit of their greatly round- 
ed heights, whilst others, clothed to the base with pine and 
spruce, descend abruptly to the water’s edge. Here and 
there picturesque cottages with gabled roofs, and green jal- 
eusies, each surrounded by its well trimmed garden, dot the 
surface of the hills, and the landscape is one of quiet but 
exceeding beauty. The town and neighborhood of Gaspe 
appear to have sunk into a kind of Rip-Van-Winkle torpor, 
which perhaps has its effect in contributing to the still and 
peaceful feeling which pervades the very atmosphere. Fifty 
years ago probably nearly as many houses might have been 
found as there are at present. Of town, or village, properly 
called, thereis none. A few wharves, with large wooden 
blocks of store houses, two or three shops which combine 
under one roof the grocery, hardware, and drapery busi- 
ness, in the most wonderful manner, (the Post Office, by the 
way, forms part of one,) a small wooden hut which serves 
as a telegraph station, and?we have its extent. As one con- 
templates the grass-grown kind of square in which these 
stand, and the deserted aspect of the wharves, he is forced 
to ask whence springs the source of that quiet ease and 
snug air of comfort which is to be seen in the surrounding 
homesteads. Visi#the place a month later and the problem 
is solved. As the close of the fishing season approaches, 
and the boats return from their summer cruise, an amount 
of stir and bustle not often seen may be noticed. As schoo- 
ner after schooner discharges her cargo, and the vast store- 
houses are filled with cod, only awaiting transhipment to 
be carried over the navigable world, the secret of their riches 
lies revealed; the only thought that suggests itself is one of 
astonishment at the demand that must of necessity exist. 

We remained here two days, taking up our quarters at 
the Gulf House, a small wooden building, all doors and 
windows, pleasant énough in fine weather, but very chill 
and disagreable- on a wet day. It was clean, and the pro- 
prietor we found willing and obliging to the best of his 
ability, though steeped in lethargy, and perfectly blind to his 
own interests. During the snmmer he had from fifty to 
sixty people constantly boarding with him, and was obliged 
to hire spare barns and houses to accommodate them. The 
charges were certainly moderate ; five shillings a day includ- 
ed lodging, attendance, and three ‘‘ square” meals, plain 
but wholesome of their kind ; but the majority of the vis- 
itors, merchants with their families seeking a little relaxa- 
tion and escape from the cramp of hot dusty towns during 
the summer months, would gladly have paid more for bet- 
ter accommodation and increased facilities for seeing the 
country. Horses were only to be procured with the great- 
est difficulty, pleasure boats not at all, e natural con- 


sequence was that people were thrown {p@ much on their 
own resources. 





Possessing as it does so many natural advantages, fine 
scenery, pure bracing climate, sea bathing, good harbor 
for boating, and ample scope for the angler or tourist to 
follow the bent of his inclinations, Gaspe.only requires a 
little American enterprise and energy to develope ‘into a 
fashionable watering place. 

Meantime we ascertained that the ‘‘ packet,” a small 
schooner which under contract from the Canadian Govern- 
ment carries the mails during the summer, to the settle- 
ments along the Labrador 'shore, was to sail in a few days 
on her monthly visit, and we made arrangements with the 
captain to drop us at West Point, Anticosti, whieh though 
not a regular place of calling, is often touched at. 

Our time was now fully occupied in selecting the sup- 
plies such a trip demanded. The forethought of kind 
friends in Quebec had provided us with an ample store to 
choose from, and the only difficulty lay in deciding what 
portion we could take. Space was limited; once fairly 
started we knew everything must be carried either in the 
canoe, or on our backs, and so selecting a round of corned 
beef, a couple of tongues; a piece of bacon, some sauces, and 
a plentiful supply of flour and tea, indispensible articles on 
occasions of this kind, we set to work tostow them away. 
One of our camp kettles held the meat, the other a frying- 
pan, tea pot, plates, pannikins, and the various requisites 
forming our cuisine. A barrel of beer, acase of claret, and 
one of brandy, now awaited our approval. Claret was out 
of the question; beer was a luxury not to be despised; so we 
put it on one side, together with a large wicker eruche of 
brandy. Our effort, worthy of a better cause, did not meet 
with the success it deserved, for, as the sequel will show, 
we had to leave the greater portion of the beer at the West 
Point light house. A leather case held our bedding, con- 
sisting of a light mattress and blanket each, which when 
rolled up formed a bundle some two and one-half feet long, 
by one and one-half feet in depth. Our waterproof sheets serv- 
ed adouble purpose : during the day asmalland portable hav- 
ersack in which a change of clothes, two flannel shirts, a 
pair of boots, and two pair of socks were always packed, 
and at night they proved a most acceptable addition to our 
bedding. A small package of quinine powders, and a bot- 
tle of chloroform constituted our medicine chest, which; 
with a field glass, and a few toilet necessaries De Courcy car- 
ried in a small bag over his shoulder. We each took a 
rifle, and a double barrelled gun, a trout and a salmon rod. 

Nothing now remained but to procure a couple of In- 
dians and a canoe. Unfortunately nearly all the men were 
camping far up the river, and could not be summoned un- 
der three or four days. Through the kindness of Mr. E—-, the 
harbor-master, we were at last enabled to secure two, and 
having agreed to pay each of them one dollar and twenty- 
five cents for the use of the canoe, besides finding them in 
provisions (for which we allowed them ten dollars), we or- 
dered them to get otr baggage and the canoe on board the 
schooner. ‘Shortly afterwards we received a message from 
the captain that should the wind be favorable he would 
start at daybreak. So we turned in early, and slept sound- 
ly till about four o’clock, when the deep gutteral voice of the 
Indian under our window warned us it was time to be off. 

It was a cold, gray morning ; a thick mist hung over the 
land-locked basin of Gaspe, and in the eastern sky the frost 
streaks of Aurora were topping the hills. Naught broke 
the stillness save the cry of the black ducks winging their 
morning flight far out to sea, and the voices of the schoon- 
er’s crew, as-with a cheery ‘“‘ heave away, haul away,” they 

hove round the capstan. In less than five minutes we were 
on board the packet, which was lying with her head up the 
stream. The anchor was already tripped, and as she paid 
off under the jib, we hoisted the fore and main sails, and 
with a fair breeze stood out of the harbor. 

Let us now briefly glance at the little vessel and her oc- 
cupants. The former needs little description, being an or- 
diary fishing schooner of some twenty-five tons. The lat- 
ter consisted of the captain and two men, natives of Gaspe, 
fine able- bodied fellows, with honest facestwell tanned by 
exposure to many a winter storm and summer sun. Our 
party numbered five: De Courcy, myself,’ Flanigan, De 
Courcy’s servant, an Irishman who had served with him in 
the ——th Hussars, (a great character, and a constant 
source of amusement to us), and last but not least, the In- 
dians. The nationality of one of the latter was unmistakable- 
His small piercing eyes closely set together, long coal black 
hair which fell in straight thick masses down to his shoulders, 
and dark sallow complexion, proclaimed him a descendent 
of those children of the forest who for countless ages held 
undisputed possession over the boundless prairies, and far- 
stretching mountains and valleys of the vast continent of 
America. Peter Jocqie was a good specimen of his race, lithe 
and supple, (though from a natural deformity he walked 
a little lame). Of a gentle and tractable disposition, we 
had every reason to be satisfied with him. He proved a capi- 
tal canoe-man, andif any hard work was to be done, was in- 
valuable. Of his companion and foster-brother, Hamilton, 
one cannot speak so well. He was a half-breed, his father 
being a Scotchman, and his mother a squaw.. He had in- 
herited the fair complexion and curly hair of the former. 
Of his Indian descent there was not a trace, though having 
been brought up from infancy among them, he spoke the 
Micmac language, that of his tribe, with fluency. He was 
an active man, and could work well if he chose, but was 
of a lazy, stubborn nature, and on more than one occasion 
gave us trouble. Peter was a teetotaller,.a ‘‘rara avis” in 
that respect, drink being one of his countrymen’s worst fail- 
ings. Hamilton, however, fully maintained the credit of 
his race. Several times we found him ‘‘three parts in the 
wind,” though he generally had the decency to wait till 
evening, when it was not of so much consequence. 





Meanwhile the schooner had run along the coast, and was 
now abreast of Sandy Point Beach, a long, low spit of sand, 


stretching almost across the bay and dividing it from the ~ 


harbor, properly so called: Under the lee of this natural 
breakwater vessels may lie completely sheltered from the 
heavy swell which at times rolls into the outer bay. On 
rounding the point we found that the wind was drawing 
ahead, and we consequently had to beat out. 

As we stood across the bay, first on one tack then on the 
other, we had a good opportunity of observing the scenery and 
aspect of the coast. On one stretch we headed for the pretty 
little village of Douglas, which stands on the rising ground 
at the south side of St. John’s river, and where there appears 
to be more land under cultivation than at Gaspe. The coast 
from Douglastown to the entrance of the bay gradually 
rises, and forms a succession of cliffs of shale and sandstone 
which in many places attain a height of two hundred 
feet’ There are few houses, and the general appearence is 
bleak and sterile. On the other tack we lay over to the north- 
east side of the bay; the bold steep nature of this coast 
thickly covered with the houses of the fishermen. The store- 
houses in many places are built on some receding ledge 
half way down the face of the cliff, and the curious zigzag ° 
manner in which the “‘ flakes” ( platforms of spruce boughs 
resting on uprights, on which the fish are spread to dry), 
run along the tops and down the sides of the rocks, is very 
striking. One of these fishing establishments, some four 
miles, within Cape Gaspe, known as the ‘‘ Grande Greve,” 
employs nearly two hundred men, of whom the larger half 
are engaged in fishing, while the remainder work on shore, 
and superintend the ‘‘ curing.” 

The wind had been falling light all the afternoon, and 
towards evening we found ourselves becalmed outside the 
bay, some few miles to the north-west of Cape Gaspe. On 
our left the cape and its range of cliffs rose sheer from the 
water’s edge to a height of six hundred to seven hundred 
feet, grim sentinels guarding the entrance to the bay—a 
bleak forbidding coast—the home of countless flocks of sea 
birds which hovered around us, filling the air with wild com- 
plaints, till as the shadows stole down the cliffs and the west- 
ern sky grew red and warm with the glories of the dying 
sunset, they betook themselves to its clefts and crannies for 
the night. In front the low neck of Cape Rozier stretched 
far into the ocean, with its rocky shores, white cottages and 
light house glistening in the sunlight, while far behind on 
the other side of the bay, the softly rounded outline of the 
Perce Mountain showed clear and sharp against the evening 


sky. 

The distance from Gaspe Cape to West Point, Anticosti, 
is only seventy miles, and we had fondly hoped to have 
spent the night on the island. The accommodation on 
board the packet was not of the best; we had the choice 
between the ‘‘cabin,” a small darksome abode, reeking of 
cod oil and tobacco, and the forehold, which, though not 
sounding so dignified, was at all events clean. We pre- 
ferred the latter, and, having had along day, about eight of 
us spread our mattresses on a rude kind of framework 
built round the hold, and rolling ourselves in our blankets 
were soon asleep. 

On waking, about six o’clock next morning, the wash of 
the water, as it ran along the schooner’s side, fell pleasantly 
on my ear, and as I lay for some minutes dreamily listening 
to the gentle ripple, which only a single plank separated 
from my bunk, I was lured into the belief that at last we 
had a favouring breeze. Vain delusion ; on going on deck 
where one of the crew sat at the tiller we found we had 
drifted some seven or eight miles during the night, and 
were now abreast of Cape Rozier. Of wind there was not 
so much as a breath, but as we rose and fell on aiong ground 
swell setting from the eastward, which told of the storm 
that had raged ‘in the Atlantic some days before, the water 
laved the side with each successive roll, and the cause of 
my deception was apparent. 

On returning to the hold I found De Courcy awake, 
while a shapeless mass of rugs and blankets lay on the deck. 
A pair of large boots protruding from one part, seemed to 
indicate that Flanigan had come to an untimely end. A 
gentle kick at the centre of the inanimate mass was follow- 
ed by a grunt ; asecond met with no better success, and it 
was not till a third, more forcible than the previous ones, 


had been administered, that a wild apparation shot from ° 


under the blankets, and sat upright, with shock head of 
hair, and half opened eyes winking and blinking in the gloom 
of his unaccustomed domicile. It was our ‘‘ fidus Achates,” 
who for a minute or two glared angrily at the intruders of 
his slumbers, until perceiving where he waz, he pulled him- 
self together with a— 

‘‘Beg pardon, sir, shure I thought it was one of those In- 
jin devils.” 

Despatching him to get breakfast mili we dressed and 
went on deck, where we-were soon joined by the Captain 
and the rest of our little party. 

All day long we lay on deck, listening to tales of adven- 
ture by sea and land ; of how in the summer of ’59, from 
some cause which could never be explained, the foxes forsook 
the forests of the Labrador, and were found running along 
the shores ; a strange phenomenon, as they are rarely seen 
except in winter, when they are occasionally met with sport- 
ing on the ice-floes which skirt the coast. Hundreds were 
killed, and the little schooner in which we now were, had in 
the short space of a fortnight sailed from, and returned to 
Gaspe, with over fifty skins,.the accumulated value of which 
(there being a number of the black and silver grey), was over 
£500. The preceeding winter had been one of unsual severity 
and the return of the Montagnais Indiang in the spring, after” 
their long winter hunt, was marked by sadly diminished 
numbers. Many of their tribe had fallen victims to starva- 
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searches-sharply for the vulnerable point. 
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tion and extreme cold. At another time we listened to rem- 
iniscences of the camp, and stirring scenes of chase after 
moose and bear. ‘ 

As thé sun sank in the western ocean, the rocky’coast 
and lofty mountains blended in one indistinct outline. We 
still lingered on the deck. It was a glorious night, and we 
sat long, watching the many-hued shafts of the northern 
lights, radiating from the central orb, shoot in strange fan- 
tastic columns across the sky, now brightly flashing, illu- 
minating the whole arch of heaven, now gradually dying 
away in faintest coloring, only to be again succeeded by 
fresh tinted rays. The moon had risen high in the heavens, 
—‘‘ gaudentque cadentia sidera somnos’”—before we betook 
ourselves to rest. Lieut.R. Hurcuinson Pog, R. N. 

[To be Continued. ] 


Wild ishing Among the Fraos. 


OFF THE COAST OF AFRICA. 








DeEaR Mr. Epitor:— ~- 

Did you ever go fishing with a shot gun ? 

This ig no conundrum for you to simply ‘“‘give up,” and 
expect a ‘‘sell” to reveal itself in the answer, for J have, and 

have fugged home such noble specimens of the finny tribe 
as seldom fall to the lot of wandering fishermen. Don’t 
puzzle your brains now by traversing in your memory the 
grand old sylvan temples of the Adirondacks, nor plunge 
still deeper into the wilder virgin forests of the ‘‘Schoodic 
Regions” in search of a locality where such perversion of 
the piscatorial art could be practiced with success. Neither 
the famed Long Island trout ponds nor the fishing grounds 
and banks along our sea-coast would furnish a favorable re- 
sponse to such an unusual invocation. 

On a wilder, rugged, barren shore, where great masses of 
naked, rocky hills, bearing naught but an ever-shifting bur- 
then of flying sand, loom up, grey, arid and hot ; where the 
fierce sun of the tropics sends day after day from a cloud- 
less sky its scorching beams, to burn, wither and destroy 
utterly all trace of life; where man dwells not, nor beasts 
sojourn ; there, on the land where all is wrapt in the solemn 
silence of an African desert, Nature still maintains a bal- 
ance, and, driven from the inhospitable shore, animal life 
seeks the all-embracing ocean, and the blue waters beating 
on the rugged beach fairly teem with animation. Fish of 
all sorts, sizes and descriptions abound, from the mammoth 
whale down through all grades of size to the tiny sardines, 
flying in countless thousands from the pursuit of voracious 
enemies. Away up in asheltered corner of this beautiful 
bay ‘extends fora mile a pure white sandy beach, which 
preserves for rods its gentle slope. There our Kroo-boys 
haul the seine. No rocks nor coral reef to tear the yielding 
meshes, but a smooth, sloping floor, soft and’ pleasant to 
their bare feet as they wade about or stand each like an 
ebony Hercules.” With the strength of Titans they make 
sport of the heavy haul as the cork beacons come, one after 
another, closing in and narrowing down éhat as yet unex- 
plored centre—centre of all our thoughts, hopés and wishes. 

With shouts and songs and wild and savage dances of joy 
and excitement, the net comes slowly in, and fathom after 
fathom is piled upon the beach. Then the huge bag, with 
its glistening, quivering, springing mass, comes surging into 
view. Like a roll of moving quicksilver seems the glimpse 
we catch of the contents of our trap. Until this supreme 
moment ‘‘Black Will” and ‘“Tom Limerick” have preserved 
their dignity. They are ‘‘Head Kroomen,” and get a dol- 
lar each more, monthly, than the others. They feel to the 
utmost the pride and dignity of rank, with more wages, 
more brains, more strength, more wives than all the rest to- 
gether, and with more gay silk handkerchiefs treasured up 
in their dirty bags since our visit to St. Helena. Each hand- 
kerchief is destined, without transformation, to furnish a 
complete suit of clothes to one of said wives. They have 
so far played the officer and directed ; now they spring to it 
with a will and encouraging shouts, and the great muscles 
of their chests and arms swell into cordage in alto-relief as 
they add in their powerful assistance. 

And so into the shoal water comes the silvery mass, strug- 
gling helplessly, and our haul is successful. 

But look out! Not quite so sure a thing after all. A sudden, 
violent threshing and vigorous beating of the water into 
foam—a quick, momentary dispersion of the Kroomen with 
shrieks, half in terror, half in fun, and in the deeper part of 
the net, where he had’ lagged sullenly back till the last, is 
seen a great, dark monster, with horrid, greenish eyes and 

yawning jaws, snapping viciously at the cordage and plung- 
ing furiously in ‘his frantic endeavors to escape. Quickly 
as they scatter, the Kroos gather again and surround the en- 
tangled victim. Armed with oars, stretchers and boat- 
hooks they rain blows upon the writhing form, taking good 
care though to spring nimbly back whenever in the skurry 
the fighting end of the shark comes into an unpleasant 
proximity ; blows which would stun an ox, but which upon 
the monster fish have but a stitaulating effect. And see! 
the net is giving way. Cut, bitten, or broken, an ugly, omi- 
nous rent is seen. Should the shark but perceive it he 
would soon be at liberty. 

But now ‘Black Will” advances. Taller by half a head 
than the tallest, with thews and muscles of a demi-god, he 
stands proudly conscious of his skill and power. With a 
superb gesture of contempt he motions the noisy rabble to 
fall back. They obey, and, like in the bull ring, when the 
matador assumes his part, the contest is left to these two 
only. For a moment the tired shark lies quiet, and with his 
devilish.eye wafches his new adversary. ‘‘Will,” too, is 
quiet for the moment. With his yellow, bloodshot eye he 
His thick lips, ° 


drawn spasmodically apart, show his great white teeth, filed 
to saw-like points; his wide nostrils twitch with excite- 
ment ; his brawny hand clutches a short, sharp-pointed 
knife, uplifted “fora blow. Suddenly, with a whoop that 
hand is dropped. With a great convulsive quiver the huge 
fish straightens out and is quiet, and the-well-directed blade 
is buried in his neck, where, between the vertebre, there is 
one weak point that Will’s unerring thrust has reached. 

Here and there a sudden dense blackness comes clouding 
up from the bottom, and a space of yards square kecomes a 
pool of ink, into which and from which the frightened fishes 
enter and emerge and hide themselves from our sight. A 
huge ‘‘Sepia,” or cuttle-fish, has been dragged from its lair, 
and he, toe, raises in his defence his only weapon. 

But shark and cuttle-fish are thrown out, and our prey 
landed upon the sand. No great variety, afterall. A few 
flounders and sand eels are sprinkled among the mass, but 
mullets predominate, and it is well that they can be cap- 
tured in this way, for they will not take the hook, and are 
most delicious for thetable. We do not count or weigh our 
catch, for there is beyond all question enough and to spare. 
The launch and cutters are loaded to their thwarts, and the 
jolly Kroomen, chanting and singing their wild, native 
songs, pull slowly off. A big fish chowder, with ‘‘yams” 
and ‘‘tarrow” in lieu of potatoes, awaits two hundred men 
to-morrow. . 

But I don’t see that I have said much about the shot gun 
as. yet. Patience, old friend ! you must let me have my own 
way, and I'll promise it shall come in, in due time. We'll 
hang the seine to dry, and jumping into the ‘‘dingy” pull 
seaward a short half mile toward that rocky point, where 
the sterile mountain bathes its stony foot in the sea. Stop 
when youcan see the bottom clearly, and lower your an- 
chor. It is a few feet, you think, but fathom after fathom 
pays out, and sixty feet of clear, transparent fluid is beneath 
you as you peer through the liquid depths into a vast aqua- 
rium. Now learn the secrets that Nature generally conceals 
from our sight. Beds of living coral, with green and yel- 
low and white blending one into the other ; branches reach- 
ing upward like stunted oaks, and bearing strange and up- 
familiar foliage ; deep crevices, where the greenish water 
grows blue and bluer tili, with its density, the range of 
vision is arrested; arches and tunnels and labyrinthine 
paths, through. which slowly glide hither and thither, or 
like meteors dart, strange forms—myriads of fish, of all 
sizes and descriptions, pursuing the natural tenor of their 
lives, unscared by the presence of the boat floating so far 
above their backs—unconscious of their danger because as 
yet untaught. Huge ‘‘gropers” (garroupas), snappers, sheeps- 
heads, and other rockfish, as yet unnamed, are lying quietly 
upon the bottom, with but their moving gills, and now and 
then g slight flirt of a fin, to betray that they live. Little 
coral fish, crimson and blue and scarlet, flash in and out 
among the crevices, high up above their mighty enemies, or 
gathered in groups like gorgeous boquets. 

Bait your hook, carelessly as you choose, with a bit of fat 
pork, and lower it gently to their level. You see so plainly 
the clumsiness of your gear—the great hook, the wire snell, 
the coarse cod line—that, if'a* trout worshipper, you fear 
for the result. But in an instant all is changed. Where 
quiet was, confusion reigns, and from all directions dart 
swift-motioned forms. The little coral fish, frightened, dis- 
appear in their crannies. Your hook vanishes, and a sharp, 
heavy tug proclaims a strike. As the victim feels the sting 
of the steel he darts off from the scrambling crowd, and 
you can see your work before you. The others show an in- 
stinctive knowledge that there is something wrong, and 
dash wildly to and fro. Large fish rush at the stricken one 
and endeavor to tear him from your hook. Round in 
quickly, for your tackle is stout, and you have no time for 
playing. Sharp coral edges will fray your line, or sharks 
rob you of your prize if you delay. Clap on boys, and 
haul ! up wifh him, hand over hand! With a heavy surge 
over the gunwale a great red snapper, full forty pounds in 
weight, lied gasping and struggling at your feet. 

Another bait, a few moments to recover breath, another 
contest for supremacy, and so on till sunset comes, and 
sheer fatigue moderates your excitement. Then, with wet 
legs, frayed clothing and torn hands you realize that hard 
play can be identical with hard work. 

I think I'd better get to “shooting fish” though, very 
soon, or my letter will be like Artemus’ lecture on the 
‘‘Babes in the Woods,” where he introduced every imagin- 
able subject except the babes. It didn’t amount to much, 
after all; and in reality, as in this letter, I never bothered 
with the gun till Ihad caught my fill with the line. But 
sometimes at low tide the fish were not on their usual bot- 
toms, and the hook and line gave but poor results. Then 
we would. station ourselves outside the line of breakers, 
where, from the rocky points extended great tables of flat 
reef, the surface of which was broken up and had many 
hollows and pools, left filled by the receding tide. In these 
comparatively safe retreats multitudes of small fish were 
gathered. The big fish knew it, and all along the edge they 
lay in wait. Now and then a l'ttle higher wave would for 
a few instants flood the rocky table, and on its crest the 
great gropers and snappers would rush headlong in, and if, 
perchance, they struck a pool, remain monarch and eagerly 
devour its inmates. As often, though, they missed their 
aim, and the receding wave left them flapping and kicking 
about on the rocks. Then Was our time—a quick snap shot, 
and the reflux wave bore to our grasp such monsters in size 
as often puzzled us to secure. 

Com. L. A. Brarpsnen, U. 8. N. 


GUY FAWKES AND HIS FATHER. 


a 
Y the kindness of Mr. Bartlett, I have had the 

fortune to be present on the occasion when the little 
tags Guy Fawkes—who is now eight months 
old—was introduced to his disagreeable old father, Obesh, 
a residen' in the gardens for twenty-three years. Obesh 
was quietly munching his breakfast of in the outside 
-_ when ata oo signal ~~ porte — the mother’s 

en was gradually raised, and the two he: peared 

ing out with a most comical expression. Seeln his wife, 
the old man left off munching his grad, “ae a geatly 
grin, and he loudly trumpeted ‘‘ Umph,” ‘‘Umph,” ‘‘Umph.” 

Little Guy Fawkes then came forward from behind his 
mother, with the action and stiffness of a pointer when he 
has discovered a covey of birds; gradually and slowly he 
went up to his father, and their outstretched noses were 
just touching, when the old woman sounded the signal for 
war, and rushing past the young one, fairly challenged her 
lord and master to single combat. e instantly retreated a 
step or two, and his wife began to pretend to munch at 
the grass, keeping her eyes — fixed spitefully upon him. 

Just at this moment the sun shone out, and I was enabled 
to see most distinctly the remarkable phenomefion of the 
‘** blood-sweet” of these gigantic animals when excited. 

The usual pale chocolate color of the skin of the hus- 
band and wife became densely covered with spots that 
looked like thin red gum, and when the male turned his 
head I could see that these spots were globular ; they —— 
like dew on a cabbage, and stood high upon the skin like 
blood-stained diamonds. I managed subsequently to wipe 
off one of these globules, and it stained my note-book quite 
red. After gazing at each other for about half a minute, 
old Dil, for that is the female’s name, made a savage rush at 
her husband, and simultaneously both animals reared right 
up on their hind legs, like bulldogs fighting. They gaped 
wide their gigantic mouths, and bit and struck and lunged 
at each other savagely, while the grass fell out of their great 
coal-scuttle mouths on to the battle-field. The of 
their tusks coming together was truly Homeric, and remind- 
ed me of the rattle and smashing clash—only exaggerated— _,, 
when the Windsor Park red-deer charge and fight with their 
horns. For a second or two these two. gigantic animals 
closed together and swayed to and fro like Cornish wrestlers. 
This scene of the Hippoptami fighting was grand in the ex- 
treme, and would form a good subject for an Oxford prize 
poem or the pencil of Landseer. When they settled on 
their four legs again the old woman followed up her advan- 
tage by giving her husband a tremendous push ‘well hit” 
with her head, and while the cowardly old fellow sneaked 
backwards into his pond, his wife trumpeted a triumphant 
signal of victory from the bank. All this time little Guy 
kept well in rear of his mother, occasionally peeping round 
her sideg to see the rare and extraordinary phenomenon of 
a husband and wife having a row. Dil then slowly, and in 
a Shah-like manner, walked down the steps into the water, 
and hunted the old man about until she drove him up into 
a corner, she then mounted sentry over him. The youn 
one then mounted on to his mother’s back, and gazed wit: 
filial respect, not unmingled with impudence, at his father. 
At the least movement on his governor’s side, he sank 
down into the water as quiet as an otter, without makin 
the slightest ripple or sending up a bubble of air, an 
shortly re-appeared with his pretty little head, erect ears, 
and bright eyes, and looking like a gigantic frog. During 
his subaqueous excursion the little rascal had probably gone 
up to and touched his father, for the old fellow g-ve a sud- 
den plunge and jump as if he had been touched up from 
eadeeusetn by something alive. Thus the three remained 
for about half-an-hour, grunting and staring at each other. 
Obesh made one attempt to get out of his corner ard re- 
treat into his den, but his artful old Missis was two quick 
for him, cut off his retreat and drove him back. The litile 
one, I observed, always kept the far side of his mother, in 
case his father should.turn rusty again. In about three-quar- 
ters of an hour the row was all over, and instead of an 
trumpetings, the signals gradually assumed a more amicable 
tone, and it was evident that the two Behemoths were get- 
ting into good temper. At last the female swam nearer to 
her husband, and distending her great nostrils to the utmost, 
uttered a kind of hiss, not the least like a warcry. When 
the keeper heard this he said, ‘‘ They are all right now, 
Sir ; they’ll not fight any more. See, the old man’s begin- 
ning to smile, and he has uncocked his’ ears and left off 
staring.” The faithful keeper was quite right, for all three 
Hippos at once became friends, and the domestic row was 
over. 

I understand that on the previous day, when these three 
beauties were first put together, that little Guy Fawkes im- 
mediately went up to his governor, and cheeked him in the 
most insolent manner; he bristled up, ted at him, 
showed his teeth, and actually challenged his father to fight. 
The mother then charged the old fathitr, scratched his face, 
and pushed him right bang all of a lump into the water. 
The little one followed up directly, swam under his father’s 
legs, and actually bit at and pulled the tail. On 
the second occasion the youngster behaved very differently ; 
it was quite evident that somehow or other his mother 
cautioned him and given him orders to keep in the rear 
while she fought her old man. On this occasion Obesh 
was terribly alarmed, although his wife frightened more 
than hurt him. She so alarmed him that a new discovery 
was made by Mr. Bartlett. After the row was over the 
cowardly old Obesh changed color. His mulatto-colored 
skin got gradually whiter and whiter, and the lower part of 
his head and sides became of a creamy-white tint, and the 

r old fellow looked ‘‘as white as a ghost.” It was some 
ours before he came to his proper color again. When 
his wife gave him a hiding on the second day Obesh i 
turned somewhat white, making his blood-spots out 
with unusual clearness. Now that this famil cate 
oa we trust that for the future they will vies 
felicity. 

By the way, the controversy has not yet been decided 
whether the present name ‘ Hip-po-po-ta-mus” (which 
means a horse-river, not a river-horse), shall not be recast 
into aes and the little ye danger received a new 
ee e diminutive of original wi 
‘*Hippopo-tamidion,” or ‘‘ Potamippodion.” This, as your 
correspondent Mr. E. K. Karslake remarks, ‘‘ w 
barous.” I should like to hear a stammerer tackle it. —Frank 
BucKkianD, in Land and Water. os 
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For Forest and Stream. — 
THE PRE-ADAMITE. 


— + 
O! for a rhyme of the good old time, 
Ere Adam or Eve was born, 
When the saurian slept in the sluggish slime 
With the unigne unicorn; 



































































































When the mermaid smiled on the mammoth mild, 
And the Dodo sang her lay, 

And the behemoth breasted the billows wild 
With the plesiosaurus gay. 


Oh ! a happy wight was the Pre-adamite, 
He basked in the griftin’s smile, 

Or followed the dragon's dizzy flight, 
Or angled for crocodile. 


Then an omelette, made of the roc’s eggs, stayed 
"His appetite so rare, : 
While whale on toast, or a walrus roast, 
Was his daily bill of fare. 


No hotel bills or doctor’s pills 
Impaired his appetite; 

He laughed at gout, with his stomach stout, 
And kept his molars bright. 


Ho! a tear and a sigh for the days gone by! 
And a dirge for the doughty dead! 
Let the sea-serpent shuffle his coil, and die; 
For the good old days are sped. 
J. J. Rocue. 


Grout Tails from the Jlepigan. 


po ae RS as 
TALE I. 
—-+ 
Rep Rock, Lake Superior, July, 1873. 

“EpiTor Forest AND STREAM : 








and looked for in vain. 


of what he writes. 


ous fish and fishing. 


chant the reader and enhance the value of the book. 


each. 


laid near this place), which weighed eight pounds! 


it, I will amplify hereafter. 
merely give a brief-outline of my journey and of the river, 


in other letters which will foliow. 


to Toronto, via the Erie railroad, and in seventeen hours 
found myself at Niagara Falls. Thence four hours to Tor- 
onto by boat—preferable to railroad, after a sufficiently 
long journey by land, At the Rossin House I was most 
hospitably entertaimed by the Messrs. SHmars, father and 
son, the proprietors, not more by the good provender provi- 
ded, than by their congenial and very intelligent intercourse 
and information upon all subjects interesting to our frater- 
nity of sportsmen. These gentlemen are recognized as 
among the most thorough sportsmen in Canada, which is 
saying a great deal; for, assuredly, for rough, practical, 
intelligent work, the Canadians much excel the majority of 
our sportsmen in the States. Any honorable, fair-nlinded 
man without prejudice, will acknowledge this. The. latch- 
string of the Rossin House always hangs a long way out for 
‘*‘thoroughbreds.” _ 

‘rhere is a Shooting Club in Toronto, which numbers two 
hundred members, besides a yatch and boat club, and other 
minor clubs. The Shooting Club at Niagara Falls, of which 
Mr. J. B. King is President, cromprises some forty mem- 
bers of excellent grit. 

From Toronto there is achoice of routes either to Colling- 
wood or Sarnia, whence good boats run to Sault Ste. Marie, 
and from there, the first to the north shore of Lake Superior, 
and the other to the South Shore, touching at Marquette and 
other points, and on to Duluth. The North Shore steam- 
ers connect at Prince Arthur’s Landing with other boats 
for Duluth, one hundred and forty miles distant. A favorite 
route for Americans is from Buffalo via Lake Erie to Dg- 
troit, and thence through Lake Huron to Sault Ste. Marie. 
Residents of States west and north of New York, will nat- 
rially make Detroit their objective starting point. Of the 















When I saw the prospectus of your new newspaper enter- 
prise, I congratulated myself and the public; for now I 
know we shall have a paper which will furnish just the 
kind of information which we sportsmen have long needed 
Excuse the flattery—but I have 
learned by experience that the man who wrote that, to us 
useful book, entitled ‘‘ The Fishing Tourist,” is well informed 
I feel assured that he is entirely com- 
petent to take charge of just such a journal as we expect the 
‘‘FoREST AND STREAM” to be, and that under his manage- 
ment it cannot fail of complete successs—for which I pray. 

Following the instructions printed in the book above 
mentioned, I have visited the Nepigon river, and cannot 
but express myself delighted with the careful accuracy of 
the information given, and more then satisfied with my trip 
and the attractions of this remarkable river, and its marvel- 
Nay, it is more than marvelous. I 
only wonder that the author should not have given to its 
pages minuter details, which could not have failed to en- 


Let me premise what I have presently to say, by the state- 
ment that during my ten day’s sojourn upon the Nepigon, 
I took perhaps one hundred speckled trout, (I mightas well 
have taken a thousand ) scarcely one of which weighed less 
than three pounds / And to convince your incredulous friends 
that they are the genuine salmo fontinalis, I forward here- 
with a couple of tails of fish that weighed nearly six pounds 
Isaw one trout caught with a hook by a surveyor 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, (one of whose routes is 
These 
facts fully substantiate the truth of the ‘‘ Mishing Tourist.” 
If they do not sufficiently whet the appetite of the genuine 
sportsman who has courage enough to come out and rough 
In this letter, however, I shall 





adding some incidents of personal adventure and experience 


Imprimis, 1 purchased a through ticket from New York 
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two routes from Toronto I chose the Collingwood, by your 
direction, and purchased a round trip ticket for thirty-five 
dollars gold, which includes meals and stateroom. The 
‘fare from New York to Toronto is eleven dollars fifty cents ; 
so that the cost of the entire trip from New York and re- 
turn is about sixty-five dollars currency. The actual run- 
‘ning time of the trip occupies ten days. One cannot co.n- 
plain of the expense. Iam explicit in giving information 
because I hope gentlemen will avail themselves of it, as 
August and September are the best months for fishing the 
Nepigon. * 

The distance from Toronto to Collingwood is ninety-six 
miles by the Northern Railroad, and I was surprised to find 
the route lying through a populous. and rich country, with 
substantial farm houses and extensive saw mills at intervals 
along the whole line. The appointments of the railway are 
first-class, and the station houses models of neatness and 
beauty. Nearly all have tasteful flower gardens and lawns 
attached, with jets of water spurting from fountains that 
cool and refresh the plants. It isa rare combination, es- 
pecially in a new country, this association of the finer 
features of nature with the harsh rasp of gang-saws and 
the rumbling of ponderous railway rolling stock. This is a 
touch of nature which appeals to the sympathies of all who 
love her for herself. At the head of Lake Simcoe, famous 
for its fishing, and a delightful+ summer resort, is an unex- 
ceptionable lunch room; and while the passengers are 
breakfasting or dining, the train runs up to Barrie a couple 
of miles ona branch track. Barrie is a handsome brick 
town upon the sloping hillside that girts Lake Simcoe, 
and the locality of a famous Trotting Course, where annual 
meetings are held in July. At Collingwood there are 
two large saw mills, a long pier, and an immense grain 
elevator, and very little else. The place is low and inattrac- 
tive, and in winter bleak and wind-racked. Three steamers 
compose the Collingwood Line. It was my eminent good 
fortune to take passage on the ‘‘ Cumberland,” Captain 
Sandy McGregor, an accomplished gentleman and a most 
skillful navigator of intricate channels and uncertain shores. 
For be it known that, although the waters of Huron and Su- 
perior are vast and deep, fogs continually envelope their 
waters during the early summer months, and at all times 
treacherous gusts and storms are liable to sweep over their 
expanse. The water of the lakes, especially of Superior, 
is very cold, and it takes many weeks to equalize the sur- 
face temperature and the warmer air above. Often the 
steamers have to ‘‘lie to” for twenty-four hours and more, 
and when a heavy sea is running, proximity to sunken 
rocks and fog-enveloped shores becomes unpleasant. Tropi- 
cal fruit doesn’t grow in this latitude; but the Aurora 
Borealis often gleams gut on calm clear nights to remind 
the tourist that the Arctic ‘‘ice blink” is not many degrees 
to the northward. From the time we left Collingwood 
until my return in the middle of July, I was not without 
my overcoat on some portion of each day. At all times 
warm clothing should be at hand for immediate use, to 
meet the constantly varying moods of the weather. Yet 
there are many sunny days which cheer the wayfarer, and 
make him feel that it ‘‘is good to be here.” 

At Collingwood Landing a motley crowd is gathered to 
witness the steamer’s departure. The deck-hands of the 
boat are all full-blooded or half-breed Indians, and hard- 
workers they are, too. Then there is the remarkable 
consociation of Scotch, English, Irish and French, which 
are always noticed throughout the Canadian Dominion, all 
busy about the freight-house and wharf. Thereis a general 
scene of bustle and activity everywhere. The only per- 


sons not employed are a dozen of do-nothing negroes who- 


lie around loose and impassively watch the proceedings. 
The presence of so many is an enigma to practical geogra- 
phers who know that Ethiopia lies in the tropics. These 
are doubtless retired barbers, waiters, and whitewashers 
whom handsome fortunes realized have made independent 
of work. 

The freight of the steamer is a curious conglomeration 
of mills, implements, live stock, furniture and supplies, en 
route for the mines or the more distant and far Northwest. 
The Canadian Pacific Railroad also adds a large business to 
the steamboat line, and gangs of surveyors with their out- 
fits are constantly going forward. 

Not many hours after we leave the land we are on the broad 
expanse of Huron, as boundless to all appearance as mid 
ocean. Seldom does a floating object come into view. There 
is nothing but the life within the vessel to break the dead 
monotony of the watery waste without. But on the second 
day a grateful change is sprung upon the scene. We are 
in Georgian Bay! Islands succeed islands in an unbroken 
continuity hour after hour as we glide on ; islands of every 
conceivable size and shape, more numerous than the 
thousand islands of the St. Lawrence many times multi- 
plied; islands barren, wooded, sandy, rocky, columnar, 
gracefully rounded, precipitous and gently sloping, wind- 
swept and storm-polished, large, diminutive, and infinitesi- 
mal; reefs widely spreading, and submarine monoliths 
whose peaks barely project above the surface. There is a 
breadth and sweep and never-ending change in the pano- 
rama which is all-absorbing to a mind intent upon the 
picture. For one hundred and seventy miles we steam 
through this island scenery! In the calm repose of a sum- 
mer morning, when the waves are stilled and the face of 
the lake gleams like polished glass, the shadows fall heavily 
from the indented shores, and every rock and tree is sharp- 
ly outlined and. reproduced inverted in the mirror. Then 
we seem to floaton airy nothing, looking upward into 
cloudland and downward into cloudland, into depths above 































and below that seem illimitable. There is very little ani- 
mal life upon the islands. The main land is a continuous 
upheavel of bare Laurentian billows of granite that once 
were moulten. There is but a scanty growth of trees. 
Sweeping blasts have scathed them and frequent fires blast- 
ed out their vitality. There are very few houses and but 
little cultivation. Occasionally a bark canoe glides from 
behind a point, and at intervals a solitary fisherman’s hut 
is descried. Were it not for the gaunt white gulls that 
hover over our wake or keep vigil on the rocks, this 
would be a solitude. 


In places the flinty strata of rocks yield a mineral wealth - 
sufficient to induce the sinking of a mining shaft, or the back 
country affords a supply of furs which necessitates the 
establishment of a trading post and depot. At these 
the steamboat touches, sometimes to take in wood, some- 
times to land a passenger, and anon to descharge some 
freight. At the hamlet of Killarney, 178 miles from Col- 
lingwood, we run into a rocky passage so narrow that we 
almost touched both shores. Here is a hamlet of a dozen 
houses, a store, asmall fleet of bark canoes, and a score 
of loungers, chiefly half-breed Indians. A few miles 
farther is Indian Landing, a wooding place with a’ single 
shanty, where an intelligent Indian sells mats, miniature 
canoes and birch bark toys to curiosity seekers, and drives 
a thriving trade. There is an Indian village of five hun- 
dred people a few miles distant which boasts a very neat 
stone, chapel and substantial dwellings, some of them of 
stone. Next on the route comes Little Current, another 
small hamlet, and here a tide sets between the islands with 
a four-knot current. Singular phenomenon in this great 
lake of three bundred miles in length! It is said the tide 
is caused by the wind, that it sets in whichever direction 
the wind is blowing at the time. Still further onis the pic- 
turesque Hudson’s Bay Compny’s post called La Cloche, with 
its sunny white buildings, red-roofed. The water isshoal for 
two miles out from the shore, so that all supplies for the 
post have to be landed and received at an isolated hut far 
off. When the boat arrives, great birch canoes manned by 
Indidns of every hue and degree of miscegenation put out 
from the distant shore, and with sturdy arms and many 
paddles, skim over the intervening space.. From the stern 
of the foremost flaunts the red flag of England, and under 
its official egis a fleet of light canoes filled with lads and 
squaws and their pappooses, follow in the rear. When 
they have reached the steamboat landing, the men and boys 
squat in line upon the shore and motionless watch the bust- 
ling operations of landing freight. The squaws sit in their 
canoes and nurse their progeny, never wincing under the 
scrutiny of the glasses levelled at them from the promenade 
deck. When the boat departs, the aboriginal coterie, hav- 
ing filled up the measure of this little episode in life, paddle 
back to headquarters. What noble impulses wal their 
tawny breasts! what ambition, what pride of race and tra- 
ditional renown must stimulate them to other deeds of like 
emprise! e 

At the Bruce Mines, three hundred and seven miles from 
Collingwood, are the huge chimney stacks and shops and 
piles of copper ore and ranges of hovels two miles long 
that belong to this great company that delves the precious 
metal from the bowels of the surronnding earth. The 
works have cost over a quarter of a million of dollars. 

We are now near the head of the lake, and presently en- 
ter the wide and serpentine St. Mary’s river, with its In- 
dian reservation and villages upon the Canadian side, and 
an occasonal farm on the Michigan shore. Forty miles 
more, and we reach the Sault, with its foaming rapids, its 
great ship canal, and the rival villages that confront each 
other from either shore. Here if one elects to tarry, he 
will find good fishing. There are numerous Indians on 
hand to lend their services and canoes, and if the sports- 
man will try the Garden river on the Canada side, he can 
fill his creel. with trout, though the stream is much netted 
by the tribes of Lo. Sixteen miles below the Sault is Hay 
Lake and its outlet, affording fine trouting and good duck 
shooting in their respective seasons. There is a very com- 
fortable hotel at Sault Ste. Marie called the Chippewa 
House, but the town itself is not attractive. The green 
parade ground of the old fort alone relieves the monotony 
of dingy houses and rotting plank sidewalks that character- 
ize the place. The Canadian side is more picturesque, and 
there are some fine private residences there. 


Through the Sault and into Lake Superior! We have 
traversed one vast Mediterranean, and another is before us. 
We have still 417 miles to sail by the route to our destina- 
tion. And Duluth the terminus, is 198 miles further yet! 
It is only now that we begin to realize the immensity of 
these inland seas. The voyage for duration is like a jour- 
ney to Europe. Great ships of thousands of tons burthen, 
traverse its highways, and storms that are not surpassed 
in violence agitate its depths. One hundred miles we speed 
after loosing sight of land, and then arrive at Michipico- 
ton Island and river. Here in summer the boats tarry a 
few hours that excursionists may pick up agates along the 
pebbly shore or catch huge trout in the adjacent waters. 
Were it not that so much larger fish can be taken in the 
Nepigon, the size and quantity of these would seem amaz- 
ing. Some of the agates found here are of unusual beauty 
and transparency. The light-house keeper, who has a sort 
of monopoly of the business, in that he has thoroughly 
raked the placers, will sell a pint of them for a dollar. 

H-nce to Prince Arthur’s Landing and Fort William 
the distance is 306 miles. The latter plave is ninety-six 
miles beyond the Nepigon. Boats go there di- 
rect and touch at the latter place on their return, Fort Wil- 








liam is an. Hudson’s Bay post. 


all 


appliances that could make their life tolerable. 


trailing vines in profusion. 


months of the year. 
vey has wrought a great change. 


construction of the road. has induced emigration. 


remote region is now made easy. 


Prince Arthur’s Landing is three miles east of Fort Wil- 
It is a frontier slab and canvas town that has grown 
up within four years in expectation of being made an ob- 
It contains five hun- 
dred inhabitants, who are supplied with grog by two tav- 
Should the road give it the go-by, its 
rapid depopulation and decline is predicted. There is a 
route hence to Fort Garry, Manitoba, which has been laid 
out to compete with the American steamboat and railroad 
line via Duluth, Brainard, Moorhead, and the Red River. 
Patriotism, want of cash, 
or a concession to the powers that be, have impelled many 
a poor emigrant to travel four hundred miles over this dis- 
mal succession of alternate ponds and portages to his land 
of promise in the far Northwest, when he might have ac- 
complished the journey by the American route with more 
The conveyances over the portages 
are rude wagons, and little tug-boats tow batteaux through the 
There are some forty 
portages in all, and baggage and freight has to be shifted 


liam. 


jective point on the railroad route. 


erns and shops. 


It is called the ‘‘ Dawson route.” 


comfort in less time. 
lakes and frequent reaches of water. 


as many times as there are portages. 


Prince Arthur’s Landing lies at the head of Thunder 
Bay, an expanse of water twenty miles in diameter, encir- 
cled by an amphitheatre of fantastic hills and guarded at 
its portal by Thunder Cape, a rugged headland of columnar 
In a fog, when the steam- 
er’s whistle sounds, the reverberations leap and re-echo from 
point to pojnt of the entire circumference of the bay. But 
when the Titanic voice of the thunder-blast rolls through 
the broad expanse, it resounds with mighty intonations 


trap several hundred feet high. 


that shake the cliffs and split the air, and give to cape and 
bay their most appropriate name. It is the tongue of the Great 
Spirit ,Nana-bijoo, that speaks. But, alas! for the reputation 
of the Indian storm-god! That divinity once upon atime got 
drunk, andlying down upon the summit of the cliffs, never 
rose again. His gigantic form can even now be seen plainly 
limned in the outline of thé adjacent mountain ridge. 
It has been the custom of we Indians to toss him a bit of 
tobacco, by way of a propitiatory offering, as they pass! 
but most of them at the present day regard it as a nseles 
waste of the precious weed—kawin nishin—not of much 
account. : . 


Twenty-two miles east of Prince Arthur’s Landing is the 
far-famed Silver Islet, which yields an annual wealth of 
revenue to the company of Americans that work it. It for- 
merly belonged to Canadians, who could not make it pay; 
but they bite their lips now in rueful disappointment to see 
the precious treasures that are constantly unearthed and 
shipped away by the hundred barrels at a time. The 
mines are of untold value and could not be bought, it is 
said, for less than $18,000,000. Silver Islet—almost of solid 
silver—was originally a rock but a few yards long that rose 
from the waves @ half mile from the mainland. Delving 
into it, and following the shining lead, the miners sunk 
their shaft some three hundred feet down into the pyramid, 
and bringing the debris to the surface have enlarged their 
insular domain, protected it with massive cribs, and erected 
their engine houses and other buildings thereon, structures 
of massive timbers tree-nailed and bolted together, to resist 
the winds and waves that beat with mighty force upon this 
coast. The ‘‘lead” trends north-east, and the miners are 
now working under the lake toward the main land, taking 
the risk of their uncertain roof falling through and letting 
in the mass of waters that flow overhead. Upon the main 
land are the company’s stores, and other works, and other 
shafts now being sunk to head off the lead. Steam tugs 
ply to and from the island and bring over the precious ore 
and the gangs of laborers employed. So strict are the rules 
and precautions against pilfering, that each miner is obliged 
to strip and ‘be searched before he leaves the islet. This 
discipline he agrees to before he enters the service. 

Now for Nepigon, seventy-four miles eastward. Steam- 


Its oldest building is one 
hundred and sixteen years old, built of stone, and loop- 
holed for musketry. There are some thirty offices, stores, 
dwellings and out buildings within the main enclosure. A 
couple of iron cannon guard the entrance; two antiquated 
sailing crafts lie at the landing; and a tall flag-staff towers over 
Very neat and well cared for is the ancient post, with 
its lawns, hoi-eds, flower gardens, grainaries and live stock. 
The old factors who have sojourned here, totally isolated 
from civilization until recently, neglected none of those 
Good 
old wines stock the cellars, rare pictures hang on the walls, 
croquet is set on the lawn, and the bird of Juno screams 
from the white washed paling. There are Guinea fowl, 
piggeries, henneries, apiaries, dove-cots, and stock-yards; 
rare plants, redundant vegitables forced under glass, and 
Indian emplyees and French 
half-breeds lodge on the premises, and fifty gaunt dogs, 
long-legged, sharp-eared and wolf-like, stroll at random by 
day, and make the place hideous by night. The principle 
store is vast in extent and contains a variety of goods in 
quantity that would seem to exceed all possible exigencies 
of demand. In old times, visitors were few and far be- 
tween, and the Indians who came in the spring to bring 
their furs, and returned to their traps in the fall with their 
winter supplies, were the only society the wilderness afford- 
ed. As it is, the place is shut out from the world for seven 
But the Canadian: Pacific railway sur 
The hundreds of survey- 
ors upon the routes need supplies, and have created a de- 
mand for transportation, while the prospect of the speedy 
Last 
year the steamboat line was established, and the way to this 






FOREST AND STREAM: 


the many localities of Lake Superior. 


points. 
and these pipes are always regarded as ‘‘ good medicine.” 


up the river. 


contemplate a trip this season. 


Bay overcoats, corduroys, cigars and tobacco, 


fish and the great lake trout dwell. 


and other fur-bearing animals and small game. 


Bring your tackle with you. 


pared for business. 


harvest months for trout. 


And now, beware how you shake hands with old Bob 
Crawford, the jovial, genial agent of the Company’s post, 
for he has a heart as warm as mush and a grip like a steel 


trap. I'll tell you all about it in my next. 


Don’t forget your warm clothing, for the nights are cold. 


HAVELOCK. 


STUPENDOUS ENGLISH BETTING. 





———__>—_—_ 

PON the Derby of 1867 Lord Hastings lost by far the 
It seems but 
the other day that the air was vocal with the enthusiastic 
cheers that greeted his appearance on the course at Ascot, af- 
ter paying away through his comissioners about £100,000 on 
the Derby at: In many alittle race at Newmarket Lord 

is horse to win £10,000. It made no dif- 


Uren sum that was ever lost on arace. 


Hastings backed 
ference to him whether the bookmakers asked him to stake 
£2,000 or ‘£5,000 against their £10,000. Whatever they off- 
ered in the way of odds, so long as the sum was large 
enough, he was content to book ; and during his short ca- 
reer on the Turf the odds laid were shorter and the gains 
won by the bookmakers larger than during any three years 
of the present century. He often paid away £40, or 
£50,000 upon a settlement after a Houghton or Second Oc- 
tober meeting ; and since Lord Hasting’s time high bets 
have been the rule at Tattersall’s and the Ring. Mr. J. B. 
Morris, the bookmaker, has been known to lay £40,000 to 
£600 against each of five of Sir Josepk Hawley’s horses, 
against each of six of the Duke of Newcastle’s horses, and 
against a horse of Mr. Chaplin’s. Again, £1,000 to £10 has 
been laid that a certain horse would win the Liverpool Cup, 
and £1,000 to £10 that Sir Frederick Johnstone would ride 
the winner; and Mr. Chaplin has been known to win 
£140,000 upon the Derby, and Captain Machell, his confed- 
erate, £60,000. A year or two —— Chaplin won a levi- 
athan bet of £50, that The Hermit would beat The Pal- 
mer the first time they met, and £10,000 that The Hermit 
beat Marksman. You may meet men by the dozen at Tatter- 
sall’s who, if they choose to tell in their secrets would tell you 
that their wits are worth £10,000 to £20,000 a yeaf to them. 
Reduced to a system, nothing is safer than ‘‘ business on the 
Turf.” Lord George Bentinck for years kept up his mag- 
nificent stud by his book ; and Mr. Harry Hill, his chief 
Ring commissioner, could, I fancy, tell us some piquant 
stories if he were to turn to his notebooks. It is said that in 
a single year Lord George netted nearly £50,000 upon a 
couple of horses alone.—Gentlemen’s Magazine, 
—$—————0 

Quite an interesting pigeon shoot came off Aug. 12th at 
Ditmar’s farm, Flatlands, L. I., among a few gentlemen from 
Brooklyn. The birds were only middling, and the most of 
them did not fly direct from the trap. There were 140 birds 


shot at. Dr. W. killed eighteen out of twenty, and Mr. 


enteen out of twenty. Several gentlemen practiced 


Radin’sev 
at thirty and forty yards with varied success. 


ing for several hours along the coast, we enter the noble 
Nepigon Bay, the most picturesque and enchanting of all 
Within its bosom 
are large high islands, fifteen hundred feet from base to 
summit, covered with verdure; little islets that scarcely 
afford a resting place for the trees and shrubbery that make 
them beautiful; grassy, marshy lowlands that feed and 
shelter water-fowl innumerable; and away up at its head, 
and within the embrace of the river, is the famed Rep 
Rock, sacred to the great Manitou and all the other Indian 
gods, and covered with devices, totems, and hieroglyphics 
that tradition says were indellibly graven on its face 
when the rock was formed. This rock is a red slate cliff 
some 800 feet high, whose face contrasting with the living 
green of the verdure that envelops it, presents a charming 
feature and always a prominent landmark from distant 
The Indians manufacture pipes from the stone, 


Half a mile above is Red Rock Landing, a Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s post and the starting point for our canoe voyage 
This letter is already so long that I will only 
touch salient points that may be of value to sportsmen who 
Here can be obtained al- 
most everything requisite for camping out; cedar boats, 
and birch canoes, tents, blankets, woolen shirts, Hudson’s 
canned 
fruits, dessicated meats, condensed soups, milk and coffee, 
pickles, English ale, whisky for medicinal use, new Testa- 
ments, flour, pork and ham, cutlery, boots, shoe-packs— 
at ridiculously low prices. Good guides and Indian canoe- 
men can be had at a dollar per day each. The river is 
forty-five miles long to the great Nepigon Lake at its head, 
and is broken by fifteen chutes or falls, at all of which is 
the best of fishing. It hasan average width of two hun- 
dred yards, and at frequent intervals widens into lakes 
two miles and more in width, in which the toothsome white- 
| Camping ground is ex 
cellent everywhere, and there is a beaten trail across the 
portages, over portions of which a wagon might pass with” 
ease; for this has long been a thoroughfare for the Compa- 
ny’s employees, who, once a year at least bring down their 
furs and carry back their annual supplies to Nepigon 
House above. There is ample casting room throughout. The 
depth varies, as Ihave found by actual soundings of my 
own, from twenty to two hundred and fifty feet, and the wa- 
ter is so cold at all times as to benumb the limbs. Its temper- 
ature is about 382. In September partridges (ruffed grouse), 
are thick as bees, and the forests abound in bears, rabbits, 
There are 
a few cariboo, but no deers or anyother species of the 
genus Cervus, By August the flies and punkies will all have 
disappeared. The trout will have become fat and gamey; 
for. they spawn later here than in most other localities. 
Include trolling tackle, a 
stout rod, and red and brown hackles, and you are well pre- 
Do not permit habit or education to 
induce you to doubt my instructions, or think the season 
too far advanced. August and September are the glorious 


retognizable fi 





















































































































Blatural History. 


AMERICAN SARDINE AND ANCHOVY. 
See SE 

HE minor fisheries of our coasts have as yet been en- 

tirely neglected and overlooked, though affording a 
sure and unfailing return for the capital invested in them. 
For instance, we import sardines and anchovies while count- 
less millions of them are playing along our coasts. The 
sardine of Europe is the young of’ a‘species of herring, 
known, when full grown, as the Pilchard. They are 
found from the Mediterranean to the English Channel, are 
easily captured, and are preserved in sweet oil or pickled. 
On ‘the St. Lawrence river, below Quebec, the French 
habitans put up quantities of young herring in this last- 
mentioned way, and thus prepare to meet the long winter 
and supplement their scanty and often Tailing crops of 
potatoes and barley. Any young herring can be thus pre- 
served, and would meet with a ready sale everywhere. 
We cannot yet furnish the olive oil for the second men- 
tioned method of preserving them, though it is to be 
hoped that the olive may be planted on the southern Al- 
leghanies, where it would thrive admirably, as well as the 
cork oak. We ought not to be dependent upon Europe 
for such easily-raised products. 

As for the anchovy, another of the herring family, we 
have it on our coast—a different species from the Euro- 
pean one, to be sure, and perhaps smaller in size, but 
equally good for use. It is described in DeKay’s “‘Fish of 
New York” as the Clupea Vittata, or satin-striped herring,* 
and is a well-marked fish, easily known by its projecting 
upper jaw, long gills and the bright silver stripe along its 
sides. It averages two and a half inches in length, but 
another species; found. on the coast of California, ig 
much larger. It is found at sea, near the, coast, in count- 
less myriads, and is a favorite prey of the blue fish. Only 
a few days since, while trolling for these ravenous piratés 
of the deep near the New York light ship, every bluefish 
we captured was gorged with the American anchovy. This 
delicate little herring is generally preserved by salting, or 
by grinding them up into a fine paste with-salt. They 
are caught with fine purse nets, and would repay the small 
labor and capital required to go into the business in one 
season. 

If the few remarks we have jotted down should prove 
interesting, we may continue the subject and describe the 
proper mode of harvesting these valuable but entirely neg- 
lected sources of wealth. J. Carson BREvoorrT. - 








*It is a true ZHngrauiis, or anchovy, aad was recognized as such b 
Baird and Girard. No figure of it has been published. = 
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CARRIER PIGEONS, 
hela asec 

INCE the siege of Paris, where only balloons and car- 

rier pigeons escapedsthe vigilance of the Prussians, 
much attention has been directed towards this most inter- 
esting representative of the Columbide. Very few people 
whose tastes run towards pigeons are aware how many really 
bitter feuds have been fought out among ornithologists as 
to the exact classification of this well-known bird. . Linnwus 
insisted that they should be classed with the Passers. Cuvier 
placed them in the category of gallinaceous birds ; while 
Buffon gave to them the dignity of a distinet order. An- 
other fact but little known is, that the Dodo, an extinct 
bird, whose fancy form is the constant illustration of most 
books of natural history, was the colossal bird of this fam- 
ily. Why is it, then, that the Dodo should be heid in such 
ridicule by those having little respect for the sacred charac- 
ter of ornithology ? Perhaps it is on acequnt of his name, or - 
because of his ludicrous form. If not too late, the propri- 
etors of the Graphic, who are doing such wonders in a jour 
nalistic way, might add a Dodo or so to their, list of profes- 
sors and carrier pigeons, to go in the balloon! There is no 
reason to suppose that the Dodo would not be true to the 
instincts of his race. Instead of being limited, however 
to a tiny note, written on the flimsiest of tissue paper, 
like his diminutive congener, the Carrier Pigeon, he might 
tug along a whole United States mail bag,” padlock and all, 
from the upper regions of air to the earth, 10,000 feet below. 
To be sure there might be this trouble in the way : it is pos- 
sible he would lay his course for the Island of Mauritius, 
where alone he was once born and bred, and it is a iong way 
from Mauritius to New York ; but then as all things are pos- 
sible for the Graphic, a special cable might be laid from 
thence hithc:, to transmit the news. As to the carrier 
pigeons to be used in the coming ballon voyage, if they are 
dropped: at sea, we doubt whether any of them will ever 
reach their homes. Wespeak seriously how. The question 
of how the carrier pigeon finds its way home, must always 
be a puzzling one. Mr. O. 8. Hubbeil, an amatenr breeder 
of theSe birds, who will furnish carrier pigeons for the 
Graphic balloon, writes as follows to that paper in regard tc 
them : 


“I go to my farm next Thursday, and will take in hand training the birds 
for you myself, and will deliver to you a dozen birds that you may depend 
upon, and you shall have proof of their ability in a few days, when I wil 
send a basket of them, and you ‘shall liberate them, each with a mes 
sage, which I will transmit by mail to you as proof of their usefulness. 

“ These birds never find their way over long distences unless they have 
been trained by zradual stages. 

“Their power of vision is very acute, and at thé altitnde in which they 
fly they have a view of the earth beneath, with its creat land. marks an¢ 
features, . 

“At 400 feet, the boundary of vision ie a radial line of twenty-five 


miles. 
@ As they rise, the prospect widens in amazing proportions, and they fly 






















Woodland, Zawn and Garden. — 


HEDGES AND THEIR USES. 





NO. L—ARBOR VITZ. 

——_>—_—. e. 
HE study of hedge plants—there use, and the various 
kinds best adapted to the different sections of the United 
States—is in itself sufficient for quite a large volume 
Yet in answer to several questions as to what are the best 
kinds adapted to, and their special cultivation for, several 
localities of South and West, we will give a brief sketch of 
our experience in the cultivation of these elegant substi- 
tutes for the stone and wooden fences, rustic paiings, &c., 
which years ago were so widely used all over our country, 
for the reason they were the best kind then known. Ex- 
perience, study, and the mission of the landscape gardener, 
with the refining influence of the application of the princi- 
ples of high art to the common necessities of life, have 
opened a wider field both for the use of the beautiful and 
practical. Our own experience has led us to make various 
experiments, and we are gratified to be able to say, that for 
the most part our experiments have been profitable and very’ 

acceptable to those who have used them. 

There are some six or more plant materials from which some 
five or six years of careful labor and attention will give 
a beautiful and excellent hedge ; and some of great beauty, 
even in this varying climate of ours. Let no one, how- 
ever, who loves the beautiful in the hedge-row, suppose for 
a moment that all that is necessary to give him a fine hedge 
is to plant out the seed and let the same take care of itself. 
If he only plants the seed, and goes fishing, and forgets all 
about his hedge, he had. far better have ‘‘ gone fishing” be- 
fore he planted his seed. Care and careful watching are 
absolutely necessary inorder to have a fine hedge of any 
kind ; such as can be had of great beauty, capable of re- 
sisting the attacks of every kind of cattle; a well grown bar- 
rier, too, that will outlast many generations. Among the 
five or six really best hedge plants for general use, we place 
at the head of our list the Arbor Vite or (flat cedar) found 
growing abundantly in many localities. This well known 
plant is probably the best that can be used for evergreen 
hedges, possessing as it does the remarkable qualities of quick 
growth, the foliage being of a beautiful deep green and grow- 
ing down to the very ground, retaining its evergreen char- 
acter during the entire year. The Arbor Vite found in the 
region of the Hudson river seems to be a distinct species 
from many other kinds with which we are familiar, and is 
perhaps unsurpassed by any other kind in this climate. 
This kind we have found from experience to be perfectly 
hardy, in the most adverse situations. It is very rarely at- 
tacked by insects ; the slug, aphis, and many other ‘‘ bugs 
of prey” give it a wide berth. Under favorable circum- 
stances, it is a very long lived plant ; how long it would live 
we do not know, but probably to one hundred years. 

The Arbor Vite of the Hudson, and the Arbor Vite ob- 
tained from the State of Maine, are decidedly the best to be 
had, and these we can recommend as being quite likely to 
give entire satisfaction to all who love a good piece of work 
and are willing to give to the work the attention it deserves. 

No plant bears the shears better than the Arbor Vite. 
Easily kept in order by two prunings in a season only, 
it very readily takes the shape desired, and soon becomes a 
thing of beauty, ora ‘horrid fright,” under the clippings of 
the man of intelligence, or the boor.* 

Ihave received many letters within a period of some ten 
years asking for information and my opinion upon the dif- 
ferent qualities of the hedge plant, their adaptation to soil, cli- 
mate, and other important matter relating to the same. 
‘*How shall I plant it? isafrequent question asked, and 
a pertinent one too. 

Every one having the care of grounds in the country, 
large orsmall, is aware of the past want of some good rapid- 
growing, well developing, evergreen plant ‘for screen 
hedges and blinds, barriers, &c. Well, you have the very 
thing in the hardy beautiful Arbor Vite, adapted it seems 
by Providence, to the very wants of man.: We shall speak 
of other and valuable beautiful hedge plants in discussing 
the subject of hedges and hedge plants ; but in this paper, 
confine ourselves to this one plant. The great ease with 
which it gives you a splendid hedge, is a great reecomend- 
ation to its universal use. While the ‘‘ browns” disfigure 
many other kinds of hedges, the Arbor Vite is always 
green ; while with the Red Cedar, somewhat used in hedges, 
some of the larger branches and very hardiest trees suffer 
from an attack of ‘‘the browns,” and die off without any 
apparent cause. Such is sometimes, and I may say often, 
the case with the Chinese Arbor Vite. While such a dis- 
agreeable and repulsive feature, surely, may be looked for 
as not uncommon to the Red Cedar and Chinese Arbor Vi- 
te, such a-thing asa dead tree of the Arbor Vite of the 
true kind I have never yet seen.+ 

_[ have ahedgeof the Arbor Vitae nowupon my grounds 
in the town of Arlington, Mass., some two hundred rods in 
length, seven feet in height, which is one beautiful com- 
pact screen of green, unimpaired and beautiful. It is about 
fourteen years old. This hedge was set out one very warm 
day in the month of July, and was not watered except by 


the natural rains which fell, for the entire season. I have 





*We have no erst with that horrid exhibition of bad taste, called 
“ trim 


* of Arbor Vite into monstrous bessts, birds, and 

of dragons. 
t+Last winter, 1872 and was‘one in the East New England States, that 
tried the bark of trees. thermometer fell far below zero, and the 
was intense. I was called onally for advice in relation to the 
best usage of the Arbor Vite several persons who had planted in 
avery exposed situation. I their waiting until June and July 
the knife tethem. My adviceavas good. They, are now 
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two circles composed of Arbor Vite plants, upon my lawn 
grounds, set out for ornament, which are twenty feet diam- 
eter and of a height of twenty-two feet, forming a perfect 
plot or group, and presenting an evenness of exterior as 
though clipped with the shears, and yet they have only been 
twice clipped each season. Those plants were when set 
eighteen inches in height, and set one foot apart. The 
plants of the Arbor Vite can always be obtained. The best 
time to plant them is in the Spring, te first to June ; 
they will thrive if well planted in July. “The same great 
law of vegetation, however, seems to govern all plants ; 
when the buds begin to swell, you can with safety begin to 
plant. 

Good plants from the nurseries are worth from.eight to 
thirty dollars per hundred ; choice ones from one to four feet 
high, range a little higher. Having determined to plant 
a hedge, after well trenching the ground, you would do 
well to select your plants at the nuesery yourself, and hav- 
ing obtained good plants, be quite particular in doing your 
work of setting out well, and in the most thorough manner. 
The general rule for setting is one foot apart. Mulch your 
plants, when practicable, upon setting out the same, and by 
no means drown them because you have an abundance of 
water. We believe the Arbor Vite as well adapted tothe 
Western States, as tothe New England States, they with 
due care thriving well in either locality. . 

OLLAPOD QUILL. 


glews From Abroad. 


NGLAND is complaining of excessive heat, and Sydney 

Smith’s suggestion ‘‘ of stripping off ones flesh and sitting 
in ones bones,” is frequently alluded to. However much 
they suffer, they seem to take an optimist’s view of what 
they cannot prevent. The partridge they say, wily 
not be worse for the weather, and as the yonng birds 
are strong and plentiful in number they can stand 
drought at their age. much better than wet. Grouse re. 
quire perhaps more water, but the hot spell, English 
sportsmen think will not hurt them. Cricket is played just 
as ardently as ever, though the temperature is such as 





might have roasted Mr. Alfred Jingle. The corn is in 
grain, and the land wants the sun, and is grateful for it. 
One fact to be mentioned, however, for the benefit of future 
almanac makers is, that it rained on St. Swithin’s day, andin 
the most perverse way, acting the very reverse of the usual 
prophecy, it has been constantly dry ever since. Some 
idea of the heat in England and Scotland may be had when 
we read that on the Trent and in the Highlands during the 
week ending July 26th, the thermometer stood as high as 


; 900. . 


Salmon fishing in Norway seems to be declining. From 
‘Over the Doverfields,” a mew fishing book by the author 
of ‘‘ A Ramble Through Norway,” we extract the follow- 
ing: . 


‘Of late there is a complaint that salmon fishing on the 
whole is rapidly deteriorating in Norway. Year by year 
the prices paid for the rivers have risen, till it has at length 
come to the point that a Norwegian river is fully as expen- 
sive a luxury to indulge in as a Scotch grouse moor. We 
have known £300 per season to be paid for a stream barel 
half a dozen miles in length, and even then saddled wit 
the proviso of giving up the bulk of the fish taken to the 
proprietor of the river. 

The worst of the matter is, that as prices have gone 
up the fish have gone down (in quantity), a reSult princi- 
pally owing to the unprincipled conduct of the natives 
themselves. Not content with the heavy sums in which 
they mulct the ‘‘mad Englishmen” (for such they consider 
them), they not only flog the waters most industriously 
during their absence, but also net them without mercy, par- 
ticularly at the point where the rivers throw themselves 
into thé fiords, and that with most melancholy success. 

The Storthing, it is true, so early as 1857—awake to the 
evil results that would: come to pass, should these practices 
remain uncheceked--passed a law forbidding the use of nets at 
the mouths of salmon rivers. This law, however, has never 
been carried out in its integrity; the fish are dwindling 
away toa tithe of their numbers twenty years ago, and the | 
stupid ot ane chuckling over their present gains 
—will find, when too late, that they have been but giving | 
another variation of the old fable, ‘killing the goose tha 
laid the golden eggs.’ ” 


The following correspondence oceurs in Land and Watér: 


‘*Brrps WALKING UNDER WaTER.—Sir: Last week I took 
a cormorart -in my trammels (bottom fishing nets) in about 
six to eight fathoms of water. This occurrence is not a 
rare one, but it has an parte bearing on the letters of 
Mr. F. O. Morris and Mr. W. Reid in your two last issues. 
To make it a common occurrence, as it is, that birds should 
be taken in nets, fishing several fathoms under water, the 
birds must be able not only to dive (vertically or obliquely), 
but also to swim (laterally) under water, and it occurs to 
one at once that it would be physically impossible for any 
bird to do this unless it could in some way assimilate its 
specific gravity to that of the’water around it. I am not 
sufficiently scientific to hazard an opinion whether it might 
not be n , toenable.a bird to get six or eight fath- 
oms deep in the water, that it should be able to make its 
specific gravity greater than that of the water to equalize 
it for the purpose of enabling it to swim, and to reduce it 
for the purpose of enabling it to rise. Mr. Reid’s letter 
goes to support the theory that these things must be. He 
oes not mention the sea-bird, in which, of all others, the 
power of submersion can be most frequently observed. 
An alarmed grebe will solemnly disappear until it leaves 
nothing visiblé but a slender neck surmounted by a small 
head, and having behind it a mere suspicion of a back, a 
back which, in nautical phrase, is ‘barely a wash.’ 
Has any one in the United States observed similar traits 
in the cormorant? : 
There isa movement in England, to do away with the 


barbarous practice of<cropping terriers’ ears, 


. 





A very interesting book by Charles John Anderson, en- 
titled,{‘ The Lion and-thie, Elephant,” has just been issued 
in London. ~The author, half Englishmen half Swede, trav- 
eled with Francis Galton in 1850, m his explorations into 
South Africa, when they even went beyond Lake Ngami. 
The book is said to be not only remarkable as the narrative 
of a hunting life with all its thrilling mcidents, but evinces 
wonderful research. It is the production of a perfect sports, 
man and naturalist. The following extract from that por- 
tion of the book devoted to elephant shooting, shows how 
much endurance is necessary for the sport.— 


It was rarely or never that I could track, stalk, and kill 
my elephant and return to camp in less than ten hours; 
more frequently I was_ absent fromrit for fourteen and six- 
teen hours—nay, I have been as much as two days and a 
night engaged in a single hunt. My attendants (native) were 
at times so completely’used up—I myself being neariy « 
much so—that on their return to the bivouac they would 
fall asleep where they stood, alike indifferent to hunger, to 
the chilling night air, or the scorching rays of the sun, as 
the case might be... .. Tt was not, however, hunger or 
fatigue that was most trying; the heat was more so. The 
sun, ‘blazing in a sky of brass,’ heated the ee to 
a state of suffocation, and the loose sandy soil to blistering 
intensity that made ‘ Water! water!’ the incessant ery; but 
water, frequently half-boiling, even wher we could carry & 
decent supply with us, rarely allayed our burning thirst. 
Indeed every fresh draught seemed merely to — our 
ardent craving—often almost bordering on madness—for 
more of the precious liquid. A giddiness, a languor, a 
sense of oppression throughout the whole system, a chok- 
ing sensation in the throat, a difficulty of speech, a fearful 
palpitation of the heart, and a nightmare feeling about the 
chest, were frequently consequences of our excessive fa- 
tigue. ; 

The London Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, is fortunate enough to have a Ladies’ Committee, un- 
der the direction of Lady Burdett Coutts. The society has 
lately received a legacy of £10,000, and hav® invested £34,- 
000. The Duchess of Teck is a prominent member. 


A pike weighing thirty-five pounds was recently caught in 
Loch Corrib, having inside of hima grilse weighing six 
pounds. 

Chain mail gauntlets and suits are advertised in an Eng- 
lish paper, for the use of Indian officers. 


Answers Fo Correspondents. 


iets 
[We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hope to receive 
such information as may be of service to amateur and professional sports- 
men. We will cheerfully answer all reasonable questions that fall within 
the scope of this paper, designating localities for good hunting, jish- 

ing, and trapping, and giving advite and instructions as to outfits, im- 

plements, routes, distances, seasons, expenses, remedies, traits, species, 

governing rules, etc. All branches of the sportsman’s craft will receive 
attention. Anonymous communications not noticed.) 
Gi mcelliieaiiies 

L. H. B.—In regard to the Canadian system of overseers and wardens 
for guarding their fishing streams, the adaptation of such a plan to our rivers 
would be excellent. The trouble is that in the United States, at the same 
salaries as are paid in Canada, it would be difficult to find competent mer. 
An inspector receives in Canada $728 a year and travelling expenses. 
County overseers only get from $50 to $250. Wardens $400 to $750 a 
year. The assistant inspector of Nova Scotia hasa salary of $800 with 
travelling expenses. 

XXV.—The law in this respect is positive. It says “‘no person shall 
kill or expose for sale or have in his possession, after the same is killed, 
any wood duck, &c,. &c,. between the ist day of February and the 15th of 
August.” The Justice of the Peace in your section must be very igno- 
rant of his duties. , 

St. Joun.—Here is a good old fashioned receipt for mange, which almost 
alwayscures. Take four ounces of sulphur ointment and add one ounce of 





turpentine, mix, and rub the dog well with it twice a week. Continue 


this long enough, bathing him from time to time in a running stream. 
But if this will not avail, it would be better to shoot the dog. 

J. B.—We are not prepared as yet, to execute any commissions confided 
to our care. We trust, however, before the shooting and angling season is 
over, to do the best we can for our friends. 


Davip.—Any information you may require as to the formation of a 
rifle club in your town, would no doubt be cheerfully given you by the 
Secretary of the National Rifle Association in this city. 

BiakE.—A very large white-fish will weigh six pounds, occasionally 
one has been caught of eight pounds. Generally two pounds is a very 
fair average. The exact orthography of the Maskinonge we can hardily 
give you. We have heard both Muscalon and Mascalonge. Mr. Scott 
gives its derivation, as coming from the Ojibwa “ maskanonja.” We 
rather think the French ‘‘ Masquelonge,” meaning a igng-headed fish, as 
far.fetched The head is by no means out of proportion to his body. 

Morzis.—Mr. Prime in his charming book ‘“T-go-fishing,” notices al- 
most a similar fact as reported by you. He says: “I have seen a trout 
start from a point forty feet distance for a bait thrown into the Pemige- 
wasset and take it, and I was so much surprised that I measured the dis- 
tance."’ We should be pleased to hear from you more fully. What we 
want is not merely a fisherman, but one who combines the naturalist's 
habit of observation. 

A. H.—As courteously as possible we beg to state, that we must decline 
solving betting questions. It is not in our line. 

Dove.—The cost of the journey would be $200. Indian guides are not 
always to be had. If you start three weeks later than you propose you 
will be in good time. The calibr of your rifle is about right. We shall 
be glad to hear from you. ; 

BaLTimmore.—The fact you mention in regard to feigned lameness of 
birds, is quite novel, at least in this country, having perhaps escaped ob- 
servation. English writers have, however, mentioned it, and in a late 
number of the London Field you will see somewhat similar traits record- 
ed of the wood pigeon. 


BROOKLYN BowLER.—Of course the match took place. Cricket would 
not be cricket in England without the Gentlemen vs. Players. The results 


‘were as usual, the Players were nowhere. If our memory serves us 


right, the two brothers Grace on the Gentlemen’s side made between them 
200 runs. The play took two days, and the Gentlemen won by fifty-five 
runs. This match has been played regularly for sixty-seven years. 

H. M.—For distances over 100 to 150 yards for rifle shooting, round 
targets are not advisable. At long ranges, it is difficult to communicate 


. with the riflemen the exact position of his shot on @ round target. How 


true it may be, however, that the four corners of the square, indicate 
better to the marksman the exact’ centre, we do not know. But very cer 
tainly at anything over 100 yards, better practice is made with a square 
than with a round target. The system of averages is even fairer than the 
one of measurément. Approximative precision is all we can look for now 
and all that it is needed at long ranges. : 

Tuompson & Tage, Pa.—Your favor will appear in our next. 

G. V. L. Cincinnati.—The reply to your query is anewered im part ia 
our angling colume. 
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All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to THE ForREST AND STREAM PuB- 
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We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
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notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 
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We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost, 
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Calendar of Events for the Current Week. 
—_—- +>+-— 

Tuurspay, Aug. 14.—Utica Trotting Park Association, Utica N. Y.— 
Second meeting Saratoga Association, Saratoga, N. Y.—Danville Agricul- 
tural Society, Danville, Penn.—Regatta Seawanhaka Yacht Club of Oyster 
Bay.—-New York Yacht Squadron Cruise. 

Fripay, Aug. 15.—Danville Agricultural Society, Danville, Penn.— 
Utica Park Association. 

Satrurpay, Aug. 16.—Atalanta Rowing Club Regatta.—Danville Agri- 
cultural Society, Danville Penn.—Saratoga meeting, Saratoga, N. Y.— 
Amateur Oarsmen of the U. 8. meet at the Metropoiitan Hotel in the 
evening. . 

Monpay, Aug. 18.—N. Y. Yacht Squadron at Newport.—Amateur 
Regatta, Geneva Lake, Wisconsin. 

Turspay, Aug. 19.—Hampden Park Association, Springfield, Mass.— 
St. Catherines, D. of Canada, Amateur pigeon shooting. : 

WepnEspay, Aug. 20.—Hampden Park Association, Springfield, Mass,— 
Single scull match on the Connecticut river—Monmouth Park, Long 
Branch.—Kingston Driving Park Association, : 

Tuurspay, Aug. 2i.—Caledonia Club, annual meeting, Myrtle Avenue 
Park, Brooklyn. 
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TO INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS. 
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Persons receiving the first number of the Forest anp 
STREAM, Will do well to preserve it. As we do not stereotype 
our forms, we cannot supply back numbers to any great 
amount, although we shall print an extra large edition to. 
meet anticipated future demands. 

Let it be impressed upon all that the paper will be valu- 
able, not only as a work of reference, but as a compendium 
of useful information on all topics. We offer it in a very 
desirable condition for binding. 

OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 
pestis 

We may well congratulate ourselves and the public upon 
having secured so valuable a corps of contributors as have 
pledged us their support. Without mentioning’ names at 
present, we will merely state that we include many of the 
most eminent naturalists, scientists, fishery officials, and 
gentlemen sportsmen in the United States. Most of 
these are now scattered from the Labrdor to California, but 
when the summer is ended, and they have returned from 
their several missions, we shall hope to reap the benefit of 
their experience and investigations. A rich fund of material 
is in store for us for autumn and winter reading. 

We shall adopt the practice of appending the real name 
of the contributor to his article, unless objected to. We 
shall print nothing that is worthless, and in many cases the 
name adds the weight of authority to the article. 

ache anal Gia tmnt 

We claim to have the most graphic, suggestive, and 
artistically elaborated engraved .title of any journal in 
this country or Europe. We have spared no expense 
in its preparation. Drawn by J. W. Beard, the well known 
animal painter, and engraved by J. H. Richardson. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Supe 

PON, the occasion of a self-introduction to the public, 
it is becoming to manifest a certain degree of modes. 
retirement—a kind of yielding resistance, so to speak, to i.e 
impelling motives that may qualify the intrusion if they 
cannot excuse the pretension. As regards the debutants of 
courtly salons, who have been taught in the school of sti’. 
etiquette andgsclf-assurance, or have a Turveydrop’s *.ee . 
sense of the proprieties, this presentation act is alway. ‘1 - 
vested with a charming grace. But for us of the Fors 
AND STREAM, attired in the rustic garb of the woods, ard 
fresh from our inner seclusion, what else can be expected 
than an entice made awkward by a natural diffidence ? Our 
embarrassment is more than a pretense. As well might ic 
be expected of the Dryades and Hamadryades to appear in 
the full glare of the public gaze and dance unabashed to 
Orpheus’ step-compelling lute. Our tastes are rural and our 
habits of the simplest. We drink from pellucid fountains , 
or, if we quaff Falernian, it is of the purest natural juice 
and not of the stimulating stores of Bacchus, or of Silenus, 
his foster-father. Weread from Nature’s book alone, and 
our instructions are written on Sybilline leaves. Here is 
our card, good reader, to announce our mission. It is of 
simple birch bark, peeled from atree in whose veins the 
sap flows freely. In texture it is more delicate than the 
ancient papyrus. It is odorous of balsam and fir and sweet 
trailing vines. Herewith we bespeak your favor.. Though 
a stranger, we feel that you will bestow it, for is it not writ- 

ten, ‘One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin ?” 
Through the columns of our beautiful paper we would 
make you familiar with the living intelligences that people 
the woods and the fountains. We would teach you those 
secrets which necessity compelled the savages to learn—how 
to wrench fire from dry sticks ; to feed, clothe and shelter 
themselves with the simple roots, barks and skins which 
the wilderness provided. They familiarized themselves 
with the habit of every form of animal life. Under each 
decaying leaf, in each blade of grass or rolling log, they 
discovered a microcosm. They learned to read the track- 
less forest as though it were an outlined chart. And if they 
did not find ‘‘sermons in stones and beauty in everything,” 
they at least found utility. Let us go back to first princi- 
ples. Out of these our civilization grew, but of the princi- 
ples themselves we are ignorant. Remove temporarily our 
modern appliances and we are helpless. Let us acquire the 
rudiments anew. We know not at what moment the storm 
may lay us ashore upon an island uninhabited, the earth- 
quake leave us naked to the elements, or some adverse cir- 
cumstances beset us as we travel on our wilderness jour- 

neys. 

The objeet.of-this journal will be to studiously promote 
a healthful interest. in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate 
a refined taste for natural objects. We especially desire to 
make the Forrest AnD SrEAM the recognized medium of 
communication between amateurs and professional sports- 
men. Ali of us have something to impart, which, if made 
available to each other, willin time render us proficient in 
all those several branches of physical culture which are ab- 
solutely essential! to our manhood and well-being, both as 
individual men and as a nation. A practical knowledge of 
natural history must of necessity underlie all attainments 
which combine to make a thorough sportsman. It is not 
sufficient that a man should be able.to knock over his birds 
dexteroysly right and left, or cast an inimitable fly. He 
must learn by study and experience the haunts and habits 
of the game or fish he seeks. If he depend altogether upon 
his dog’s nose, or upon his henchmen, he will some day 
have to retire from the field in mortification and disgrace. 
Therefore it is that we shall study to give practical instruc- 
tion in the most attractive departments of natural history. 
We shall not forget the technicalities of the craft either, 
but take pleasure in designating the best localities for hunt- 
ing and fishing, outfits, implements, remedies, routes, dis- 
tances, breeds of dogs, &c. Each number will contain a 
paper descriptive of a particular game animal, bird, or fish, 
with some instruction as to its habits, haunts and mode of 
capture, and the period when it is in season. We have ar- 
ranged to receive regular weekly reports. of the fishing’and 
shooting in various parts of the country. 

Yachting and boating will be encouraged, and yachting 
news be made an especial feature of the paper. A reason- 
able space will be given to athletic sports and those out- 
doer games in which ladies can. participate. In a word, 
every description of game that is in vogue among respect- 
able people, and of value as a health-giving agent or recre- 
ative amusement, will be considered and its practice en- 
couraged. Nothing that demoralizes or brutalizes, nothing 
that is regarded as ‘‘sport” by that low order of beings who, 
in their instincts are but a grade higher than the creatures 
they train to amuse them, will find place or favor in these 
columns. 

To horse news we shall devote some space, giving a record 
of leading races and meetings and current events, but we 
shall not make it a feature of this journal. We leave this 
department to others, much more competent than ourselves, 
who are recognized throughout the country as exponents of 
the turf, and as authority in stock, pedigree and kind. . We 
yield to no one, however, in our love and appreciation of 
the horse and his estimable qualities. The noblest of all 
animals, and the companion alike of men of high and low 
degree, he has never become contaminated by the moral 
atmosphere by which he is often surrounded, or degraded 
below the high rank to which his attributes entitle and as- 


sign him. 


To the forest, lawn and garden we assign full place.. For 
the preservation of our rapidly diminishing forests we shall 














continually do battle. Our great interests are in jeopardy— 
even our supply of drinking water is threatened, from the 
depletion of our. timber-lands by fire and axe. It is but 
proper to state here that the gentleman in charge of this 
de»artment is the well-known ‘‘Olipod Quill,” who was 
‘co.nected with thé Agriculturist newspaper from the start, 
and a co-laborer with the lamented Downing for many years. 
Much valuable information will be found in this depart- 
ment. 

Our military department is intended to comprise merely 

a weekly summary of news for officers and soldiers upon 

the frontier—such news as the castaways would enjoy to 

receive in a “letter from home ;” and we trust that many of 
them will be inclined to send us in return some account of 
their hairbreadth experiences among the Indians, the buf- 
faloes, the grizzlies and the antelopes. We of the East are 
not thoroughly familiar with the varied species of game in 
the far Northwest, and would like to receive full informa- 
tion especially of the numerous Cervus family and of the 
Rocky Mountain sheep. This department is under’ the 

charge of a distinguished and competent army officer 

Our dramatic and art column will be prepared by Colonel 
‘| T. B. Thorpe, and must at once become popular with 

all our readers who are interested in these matters. We 

shall occupy an independent position, and throw our efforts 
in behalf of a competent reform. We shall perhaps even 
clamor for it. 

Our columns will always contain the cream of the latest 
| foreign sporting news. . f 

In a word, we are prepared to print a dire paper and a use- 
ful one. We shall not be parsimonious in securing the best 
material for its columns. We are convinced that there is a 
standard of eminence and usefulness not yet fully attained 
by any sporting journals in this country. To this we aspire. 
It will be our ambition to excel; and we have relinquished 
a life of ease and semi-indolence to take charge of the en- 
terprise. This not of our own free choice, but at the soli- 
citation of many hundreds of friends and strangers. We 
are ably assisted in our labors by a corps of valuable asso- 
ciates—men of age and experience, all of whom, with a 
single exception, have been identified with leading journals 
for years : 

Mr. Simeon A. ATKINSON, connected with the Georgia 
press for over twenty years, has charge of the business af- 
| fairs of the Company. 

CHARLES HALLocK, Managing Editor. 
THE NEW ERA OF ATHLETIC SPORTS. 
eae oe 
PTS HAT the taste for athletic sports has at last passed 
through that critical period called ‘‘ the growing one,” 
is now we believe quite certain. If we as a people have given 
some attention to out-of-door sports, if has been heretofore of 
rather a sporadic character, developing itself at most by 
out-croppings of base ball clubs all over the country. With- 
out placing too much stress on this game, even according 
to it all the merit it deserves, we see now that for the very 
first time in the United States, other and better exercises, of 
amore manly and varied character, have been fully inau- 
gurated. 

Open-air sports should never be limited to a single kind. 
We must not play base ball to the entire exclusion of crick- 
et, any more than we must always pull boats, and never run 
foot-races. We should be able to do each and.all of them ; 
giving all of our attention to a single athletic sport dwarfs 
true spirit in the matter. Just as certain as there is exclu- 
siveness—one particular sport engrossing the entire atten- 
tion—all the rest must languish. It is for this peculiar rea- 
son, that we must confess that we look at the decline of 
base ball with something akin to a grim satisfaction. Of 
course it was far better for our young men and boys to have 
had that, than nothing else. There was something even 
commendable in the fact that if we had not invented the 
game, we had at least revived an almost forgotten ball-play. 
Its course to public estimation, was as rapid as its decline. 
The nobler game of cricket was neglected for it, and base 
ball was heralded as the coming American game. 

It is not sufficient to assert that base ball has gone out of 
fashion, because professionals had taken it entirely in their 
hands, and that amateurs could not cope with professionals. 
If the game had possessed within itself any sound vital merits, 
the gentlemen would soon have been able to play it quite as 
well as the professionals. Cricket is a game requiring ten 
times as much address and skill, but what is more, wants 
sound judgment, which is the soul and animus of all such 
sports. It is well known perhaps to the majority of our 
readers, that the best cricket cleven in England is com- 
posed of gentlemen amateurs, and that there is no pro- 
fessional team in England who can play with them. We 
feel certain even that the pad repute base ball has fallen 
into, though partly due to the gambling introduced into it, 
is not entirely owing to it. We are even pleased to notice 
that certain corrective measures introduced by professional 
players in their midst, are likely te create a reform in the 
character of the game. It is not to be in the least under- 
stood, that professionals either in base ball or any other 
sport, are to be decried by us for their calling, or are to be 
blamed as a body, for the rascally proceeding of some of 
their members. Quite as honest men are to be found in 
their ranks as in any other profession. The best deduction 
to be made however in explaining the decline of base ball, 
is that there was not enough in the game itself, and that it 
was played to excess ; and wanting variety, it has now only 
fallen into the third-rate place to which it naturally belong- 
ed. For the good tt has done, and may yet do, we, as 
lovers of athletic sports, are quite grateful. . 
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The newer era of athletic sports is manifested by the care- 
ful attention and fostering care given to them by men of 
wealth and education. To Mr. James Gorden Bennett, who 
has offered prizes for foot racing, a sport rarely: if ever 
practised in the United States, our gratitude is also due. It 
is another step taken in the true direction. Its apparent 
exclusivensss, that the reward shall be given to non-profes- 
sional winners is its merit. Professional runners can always 
find their proper spheres and can win their laurels, and will 
learn that their services as trainers will be even more called 
into play. Our aptitude for athletic sports, it should be re- 
membered, cannot exist on the reputation of any particular 
runner or boatman. It is not because the Japanese breed a 
single race of men, huge as elephants and strong as bulls, 
as wrestlers, that we accord to this peculiar people any athle- 
tic excellence. What we want is, that our sons should revel 
in these sports, that their every muscle and fibre should be 
drilled and trained, not for the vain-glory attached to the 
conquest of a cup, or the sporting a knot of ribbons, but 
thatzthey should feel that inate pride of perfect manhood, 
which should urge them to excel, and to improve the phys- 


ical qualities nature has given them. 


The last collegiate boat race, was another notable advance 
made in the annals of American atheletic sports. If due 
applause has been given to the contestants, conquerors and 
conquered who pulled through that notable race, the highest 
commendation should be accorded to the administrative 
heads of those seats of learning, who have at last given this 
most important subject of physical development, not only 
their earnest attention but their hearty approval. Our Am- 
erican College Faculties have but acted according to the pre- 
cedents laid down, by the Dons of those venerable Alma 
Maters on the other side of the water. They have discover- 
ed that instead vf frowning down a most natural aspiration 
of youth, that desire to excel in healthful sports, that it 
was wiser that they should give it its proper bent; they have 
learnt, too, that instead of grudging a reluctant assent to what 
they could not prevent; it was better to even cherish and 
foster it. The aid and encouragement given to the collegians 
by our leading Faculties, is what every sensible man has 
been asking for, for the last twenty years. The boy now in 
his preparatory school, will learn to run, to leap, to row, to 
develop all the life God has given him, with the hope that 
when he enters his collegiate life, in addition to. classical 
honors, the double prize of the athletic conquest may be 
awarded him. Slowly perhaps will parents and guardians 
learn that the masters to whom they confide their sons, do 
not think now as they did even ten years ago, that a hale, 
hearty youth, ready to race his mile, or pull his boat from 
sunrise to sunset, cannot be made quite as great an ornament 
of learning, and just as fitting for the highest collegiate honors 
as the more weakly boy, whose sick and rachitic tendencies, 
through want of physical culture, showed that he has scarce 
vital power enough to carry him through his course of 


study.° 


How long indeed it has taken us to understand, that there 
is nothing incompatible in a man’s throwing a summersault 
one moment and the next translating Euripides. What 
strange conventional portraits we have drawn for ourselves 
and kept repeating the outlines, depicting the possessor of 
high mental acquirements. with haggard face, deep sunken 
eyes, and generally emaciated contours! It is the physique 
of a Tyndall, the power to.climb the glacier, to scale the 
Alpine heights, to even tire out his-guides, which give to this 


greatest of all modern scientists, all his scope and vigor. 


The intellectual life of Gilbert Hammerton tells us the same 
story over and over again. ‘‘Even philosophy itself, owes 
mtich to mere physical courage and endurance. How much 
that is noblest in ancient thinking may be due to the hardy 


health of Socrates.” It has taken even a century, for statis- 
ticians to find out what was the most natural of God’s laws, 
—that physical and mental culture must go hand in hand. 
A book is just fresh from the press en this very subject, 
which shows to an astonished world what they should have 
known long ago, and this is, the sapient fact, that the college 
oars of England, the famous boatmen of the Universities, 
live not only quite as long, but even longer, are less prone 
to disease in their older age, than those who have never 
pulled an oar, Strange to say, even novelists have gone 
out of their way to decry physical culture, and Wilkie Col- 
lins wrote a book, where] the hero, from an over zest in ath- 
letic sports, perverts all his nobler qualities, until he becomes 
a drunkard and a murderer. But what is more absurd is, 
that there are found readers to believe such fiction. To-day 
it is quite questionable whether the morbidity of some men’s 
minds, that inclination to suicide, to injure others of the 
human race, does not more usually occur in individuals 
whose physical condition has been most neglected. Con- 
sciousness of power—the knowledge of possessing strength, 
by one of the wisest of God’s provisions, mostly tempers the 
passions of one blessed in this way. It is a slander on all 
mankind to suppose that physical prowess engenders brutal 
instincts. Strong men are proverbially good natured. 

The question of money wagered on athletic contests, as 
appertaining to this subject, has been replied to time and 
time again. It is ever a narrow, bigoted argument, which 
tries to settle this gambling disposition on athletic sports. 
Is it to be supposed that because A. cannot outrun the writer, 
that from this fact A. must combine with his fleetness of 
foot; more decided gambling proclivities? It is not the 
race-course that turns men into gamblers, it is the blacklegs 
who corrupt the race-course. Unfortuately there are few 
human events, bringing together concourses of men, not 
marreti’ by this'vice. “Must we to follow up this argument 
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abandon our privilege of freedom, and not vote, because 4 
gambling pool is made up, to be decided by the hap-hazzard 
of an unknown event ? 

We do however commend in the highest terms the strin- 
gent measures adopted by the Springfield authorities, on the 
occasion of the late boat-raee, to crush out the gambling 
spirit, and perhaps it is quite worthy of comment to record 
the fact, and one we should congratulate ourselves upon, 
that the amount of money wagered on this race was quite 
insignificant. Though somewhat diffi@ult to encompass, we 
see no reason why the rowing clubs themselves should not 
introduce some stringent rules, forbidding members from 
betting. If our memory serves us rightly, we have we 
think seen such rules as above suggested, incorporated in the 
regulations of certain clubs. Of course it not within the 
Province of the Forrest anp StrEAM to becdme the censor 
of public morals. But did we know any method by which 
all betting or lotteries could be abolished, we would willingly 
give such a plan all the help in our power. 

One fact not to be overlooked, is the exceeding good taste 
and judgement evinced by the religious press of the United 
States, on their departure from former preconceived notions 
in regard to rational athletic sports. Clergymen playing 
croquet are no longer excommunicated as miserable sinners, 
to be excluded from grace. Theological students are no 
longer held up as solemn warnings because they can pull an 
oar. 

The sound and wholesome advice given by these particu- 
lar journals, has done more to fully establish athletic sports, 
to place them on a sounder basis, than all the weaker stuff, 
produced ad nauseam, by the so-called sporting organs. 

It is, then, to the schools and colleges that we look for the 
thorough propagation of all athletic sports, for certain are we 
that in the excercise of them comes the sense of manly 
honor and right. ‘The time has passed away when a billiard 
room or a bowling Alley in a college gymnasium are con- 
sidered as lures of the evilone. Human nature and students 
are much the same all.over the world, but we believe that by 
fostering the natural inclination for exercise inherent in 
youth, they will not only be the more scholarly, but the 
more christian. 

—- —<—e 
- COLLEGE BOATING. 
iis aged 

LTHOUGH the great excitement in boating conse- 
quent upon the Springfield regatta has somewhat 
subsided, rowing men will read with much interest and no 
little profit an article in Hurper’s Magazine entitled ‘“Ten 
Years Among the Rowing Men,” by William Blaikie. This 
paper is an eminently sound one, and treats in a rational 
way the much vexed question of training. Mr. Blaikie has 
no faith in those‘empirical-rules in use some few years ago, 
when the least possible amount of common sense was em- 
ployed. Men in training are free to partake now of every 
kind of food and fluid ; all that they should be debarred of 
is the use of stimulants. Human beings are no longer to 
be considered in the same light as horses, to be restricted 
to two or three kinds of diet only, in order to get them up 
to the highest pitch of physical excellence. The antiquated 
formula for bringing up the system was not only absurd, 
but injurious, as it commenced by reducing it. Mr. Blai- 
kie says: ‘‘This barbarous custom came from such wis- 
dom as one found in Boxiana and works on training in 
by-gone days, and perhaps for the men it was meant for— 
prize fighters, sporting men, and their associates—it was 
well enough ; for a hearty fellow, long used to loafing 
about bar rooms, and by his unrestrained appetites adding 
daily to his weight a puffy, beer-soaked sort of flesh, might 
find his body none the worse for, and his sensual nature 
cooled by, heavy sweating between feather beds, and by 

long walks and runs with top coats wrapped about him.” 

The old fashioned method, as described in the bodks of 
twenty years ago, never fails to start off with the neces- 
sity of preparing the man for his work, no matter whether 
he was well or ill, by first giving him a strong purge. This 
was supposed to remove all the bad humors, ge to give 
him a new foundation to build upon. The natural reduc- 
tion of the system, the dispersing of the extra quantity of 
fat, should be induced solely by the exercise, always re- 
membering, however, that a certuin amount of it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the human organisth, and that to train 
too low down, or ‘‘too fine,” loses more races than the op- 
posite. 

What a comfort it is, too, for the lazy ones to know that 
contestants for athletic distinctions sometimes err by over- 
work. ‘‘We hold that even to-day men in training are 
prone to do too much work. When the Harvard crew 
was in Europe, preparing for the struggle that created such 
profound surprise, at least among all Englishmen—for the 
latter had expected them to be beaten from the start, in- 
stead of leading probably thé best crew Oxford ever had 
for two whole miles—they would, beside a little walking, 
paddle about over two or three miles in the morning, and 
generally go over the track from Putney to Mortlake (four 
miles and -three furlongs) at a racing pace in the after- 
noon ; then, after lying on their oars a little while, till they 
recovered their breath, would start back easily, and often 
swing into a stroke that’ gave the horsemen on the tow 
path something to do to keep up. And for this they, 
were pronounced by the English press perfect ‘gluttons’ at 
work.” . 

With the wide extent of country we have, and its climatic 


differences, to lay down any positive rules governing the 
amount of exercise to be taken is, we think, impossible. 


A good oarsman in prime condition on the Charles River 


might take his spurts of speed over and over again with- 
out inconvenience, whilst an individual of equal physical 
stamina in attempting the same thing on the Savannah 
River, would only be the worse for it. Perhaps the heavy 
amount of labor the American boatmen impose on them- 
selves arises from the fact that the generality of them have 
not in younger years inured themselves to the task, and 
their ambition induces them to so:newhat overtax their 
powers. by endeavoring to make up for lost time. There 
are, however, reasons why the work cannot be distributed 
over as long a period in the United States asin England. 
Taking a wide extent of country, from Portland to Balti- 
moze, where boating may be supposed to have the mosi at- 
tention paid to it, our rivers are, on an average, only practi- 
cable during six months at the farthest, while in England the 
boating season is of fully ten months’ duration. 

One most important question not to be overlooked, and 
one which we shall usé our utmost efforts to solve, is this : 
Is it found that the regular course of study is interfered with 
by boating ? Mr. Blaikie’s comprehensive article touches on 
this topic. He says: ‘The English students usually, if we 
are rightly informed, do nearly if not quite all their severe 
rowing ata season of the year when their “~— exact 
comparatively little of their time, and thus the achievement 
of even the highest rank and honors are not, as has been 
more than once proved, incompatible with prominence on 
the river. But the American who wants to row a race, if 
he is yet a student, is very apt to find numerous examina- 
tions coming on at just about the time most convenient for 
the racing ; while, if in business, he will attempt to prepare 
himself for his task after business hours, when he is of ne- 
cessity more or less worn down by the labor and annoy- 
ances of the day.” 

Of course this is unfortunate, but®here is no help for it. 
Though We are the greatest advocates of athletic sports, we 
hold that boating must be subservient to study. Weare not 
sure, however, that any ill effects have yet been noticed by 
those most competent to judge of such matters. A very able 
letter, referring to this and kindred subjects, will be found 
at the conclusion of this article, from Professor Hitchcock, 
of Amherst College, addressed to the editor of Forest 
AND STREAM. 

The arguments advanced by us somewhat at length in the 
article on the New Era of Athletic Sports, as to the neces 
sity of varying our sports, we deem to hold good in this 
particular case, where possibly the training for boating 
might interfere with collegiate duties. The supremacy in 
boating in England does not arise from the fact that they 
row only. Other exercises are in vogue. Ofcourse the 
exact and elegant methods of rowing, under a good coach, 
take a certain amount of time, but this time isa limited 
one, and is secondary to the question of their muscle and 
endurance, which can be acquired by a thousand other ways 
than by being seated in a boat. The preparation, then, ‘for 
the water contests in the United States must have its origin 
in ball play, foot races, cricket, the use of Indian clubs and 
all gymnastic exercises, which have to be carried on all the 
year round, 

A true enthusiast, somewhat even of a Prussian as he is 
in his ideas of the superlative excellence of physical train- 
ing, perhaps the most important portion of Mr. Blaikie’s 
article is that devoted to the subject of having proper men 
to take charge of gymnasiums. Harvard, it is stated, had, 
not very long ago, an instructor, ‘‘an ignorant negro, who 
found his stipend so paltry that he was obliged to eke out 
an existence by giving boxing lessons and keeping an old 
clothes establishment in a neighboring cellar.” Mr. Blaikie 
urges, and most properly, that in order to gain the respect 
of his pupils he who teaches in the gymnasium should have 
a moral and mental calibre sufficient to command the re- 
spect of his pupils, and should be conversant with the anat- 
omy and physiology of the human body. “If gymnastic 
institutions were made compulsory and regular, the results, 
under the teaching of such a guide, would be swift and 
most gratifying.” We are somewhat afraid of the cumpul- 
sory idea, at least for the present, as far as regards exercise. 
But who knows? Compulsory education may, in time to 
come, so thoroughly instruct us as to the other wants of 
man, that what might seem strange to-day may perhaps be 
considered as a necessity some fifty years hence. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, July 81, 1872. 
Epitor ForREst AND STREAM: 

You ask me for my “opinion *’ upon the following questions: ““What do 
you think is the effect of constant boat practice in colleges during term 
time upon the ambition of students to excel in the paramount objects of 
a collegiate course ? Does not the encroachment operate injuriously ? Are 
Professors impelled by public clamor to wink at it against’ their private 
conviction?” 

Of course I can only answer for the students of Amherst College, and 
express my own opinion. S 

Of our students, not more than twenty have had more than» -encral * 
interest in this matter,’so that the great maes are unaffected in their ambi- 
tion to study, and of these twenty, fully one-half are (have been) of such 
high intellectual ability, that their rank has probably not been in the least 
affected by it. Five or six of the remainder have no doubt suffered in 
their intellectual standing, and that mainly because they had poor pre- 
paration before entering college, and now need more time to prepare their 
recitations, than those who are quicker in their intellectual perceptions. 

Bat of all our young men who have engaged in boating, there have been 
none who have dissipated in the exercise. If they have suffered at all, it 
is because required to take so much time for a few weeks of each summer 
term in their long journey to the water to practice in their boats. 

Iam sure that none of our Professors are impelled by popular clamor 
to favor this measure against their private convictions. But at the same 
time we all know that there is never a time in college when the students, 
many of them, are not deeply interested in something on/y germain to the 
intellectual work of the college course. If it be not secret societies, it ix 
chess playing: if not ball game, it is theatricals; when the concert and glee’ 
club fever rans low, then a moot court or squabble over: par 
tactics is suse to meke some popularexcitement outside the regular <ol- 
lege curriculum, And here is where acollege Faculty need the most 
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wisdom, not to repress with such a sudden grip that something will give 
way in the body scholastic, or that too much license allows the college to 
degenerate into professional gamesters, politicians, and tricksters. And 
r ght here is where the boating inflammation has attacked the college. It is 
uot a constitutional affection, but one that is purely local, and a condition 
like that of boils brought about by the cold water treatment of disease, a 
sure sign of vigor and vitality in the body as a whole, which has the 
power to develop a “‘crisis,’’ and thus strengthen and fortify against un- 
usual demands and attacks of disease. 

The inter-collegiate Regatta seems to develop among not only the stu- 
dents, but the alumni also, a feeling of ownership in the college, which in 
an indirect way is of great service to any college, for what college is there 
which does not live in its alumni ? 

And whatever may be the feeling of any Professor, that a few of the 
boating men with poor preparations for college, and minds. not. moving 
rapidly, have suffered because of their preparations for the Regatta, still 
every officer of our college will not fail to admire the zeal and steadiness, 
and high moral conduct with which every member of our crews prepared 
for and went through their ordeal at Springfield; and personally I cannot 
but fee! that as boating is cond=cted with us at the present, the aquatic 
exercise is an advantage to the college body as a whole, and in the general 
average to the students engaging in it. And yet it is simply honest for me 
to state in conclusion, that some of my associated Professors hold decided- 
ly different opinions on some of the matters mentioned here. 

Prof. Epwarp Hircscocx. 
oo ooo 


THE LONG ISLAND FIRES. 


ae socio 
HE fires on Long Island have not been as destructive 
to game as was at first represented. Very little, if any, 
has been destroyed, although quite a large area, as much as 
25,000 acres, have been swept over by the flames. The 
game existed but sparsely in the peculiar locality, the fire 
not having reached the South country, excepting ina few 
portions, and these were between Patchogue and Lakeland, 
exactly where in former times there had been fires, a ground 
now covered by scrubby oaks and stunted pines. Little or 
no game has ever existed to our knowledge within the limits 
of the late fire. Had it, however, extended across the Long 
Island Railroad, or ‘east or south in the open fields border- 
ing, on which large timber and good feeding ground is 
found, an irreparable damage might have been done to the 
game, such’as quail and woodcock, which abound there in 
greater quantity to-day than for many years before. If it 
is posible that any good can come out of a calamity of this 
nature, if the fields and woods have suffered, the fisherman 
can derive some comfort from the fact that itis quite pos- 
sible that the small streams running through the burnt dis- 
trict will even be benefitted by the fire. It will start into 
active growth again the scrub trees on the banks of the 
streams, and as it may take years before the hand of -man 
can cut them, they will shade the springs, which will be of 
benefit for the fish. The fire seems to have extended to 
West Pond (Woodhull’s), on the west side, but did not harm 
Canaan Pond to any great extent. As to larger game, there 
are no deer to be found in the immediate locality of the 
fire. 

These frequent fires are becoming dangerous as well as 
simply destructive. Is there no way to prevent them ? 
Shall we drive off the locomotive, or crush out the charcoal 
burning industry, both of which. are much blamed as the 
origin of these fires? Is there no way of. checking by rea- 
sonable restrietions the carelessness. ofthe brush burners, 
permitting them to burn only in the winter, -or when: the 
verdure is green and flowing with juice? Shall-we permit 
the engineers of trains, even of express trains, to pass heed- 
lessly by a fire just caught, and licking up the parched grass 
and making its way to brush and thickets which are dry as 
tinder? What shall be done to cure the-indifference of the 
farmer to the occasion of the thin blue spire of smoke 
which he sees curling up from his neighbor's territgry on a 
day so hot that wood will almost. ignite spontaneously in 
the sun’s torrid rays? Ah! Messrs. Farmers,-an -ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure, and. sometimes a little 
more attention to the pecuniary interests of your neighbor,and 
less to his morals, will save yourselves a ‘‘heap” of trouble. 
We have seen many conflagrations which were permitted to 
gain an uncontrollable headway because the gradually ris- 
ing flames did not seem to threaten your own. crops ‘and 
fences. . ; 
———__96e 
TO THE LADIES. 

a 

We humbly invite the co-operation of the ladies. What 
success is complete without their countenance'and sympathy ? 
We shall print articles with special reference to their perus- 
al and edification. Every word in this paper will be as 
chaste as Diana herself. She was the patroness of the chase 
and of forest sports, and a divinity whose beck no cavalier 
or rough rider would be loth to follow. Why should not 
our ladies of the present day emulate the spirit and action 
of their female ancestors, not in riding, spurred and booted, 
astride the saddle, man-fashion, but in cultivating the blush 
of rosy health upon their cheeks by open-air exercises in 
which men can participate? We cordially invite their con- 
tributions upon all topics which "come within the general 


scope of our publication. 
er 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
picapepei as 

Dealers in all kinds of supplies likely to be required by 
sportsmen will perceive upon critically examining our paper 
that it must at once become a valuable advertising medium. 

The ramifications.of a sportsman’s requirements are so 
numerous and divergent, that they reach to many branches 
of trade. We shall aim to put the purchaser in direct com- 
munication with the seller, by informing where any required* 
goods can be bought. Sportsmen are often obliged to hunt 
the city for some essential article, because: itis not adver- 
tised. A journal like this which deals in specialties, is far 
more useful to the class of advertisers whose patronage it 
seeks, than one which advertises miscellaneous business. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


A PLEA FOR THE BRowN BEaR.—We enter a plea for 
the unfortunate trick bear which is daily paraded through 
the streets of New York and Brooklyn, and made to go 
through his exercises under the sweltering sun. Bears who 
have the freedom of the forest can indulge in siestas under 
the shade of the laurels and underbrush, but this poor 
beast must endure the full force and glare of the midday 
heat, half sick with the process of shedding his hair, and 
clad in a thick shaggy overcoat which Nature compels him 
to wear in the dog days. The few bystanders who stand in 
the shade and wat@h his evolutions with a painful interest 
that is plainly visible on their faces, perspire freely in their 
linen coats, while the man who bosses the bear fairly glows 
with the heat and reeks with sweat, which he sops with his 
handkerchief. The bear is docile, obedient, cowed, and 
and obeys each well-learned signal of his master, but should 
he demur a®any time a savage jerk at the iron ring whieh 
passes through his nose, or a threatened blow from the 
ever-impending club, will at once discourage any attempt 


to resist. 


More than once the woes of this miserable bear have ap- 
pealed to the sympathies of the public, and ought to be re- 
garded. To be sure, both man and bear must subsist ; if 
they have chosen this method of earning a livelihood let 
the partner of the concern having the most intellect set 
apart proper hours and seasons. If he does not, we advise 
the bear to “‘strike” and break the contract. Mr. Bergh, 


please notify your deputies. 
asain 








Up tn A Batioon.—The daily Graphic publishers are 
preparing their big balleon, and we wish to assist in giving 
it a good ‘‘send-off.” Although our paper bears the dis- 
tinctive name of ForEstT AND STREAM, we claim to devote 
some attention to the air and ocean,—and though this big 
balloon is neither the one nor the other, but rather some- 
thing between the two, so to speak (that is, the projectors say 
it will be next 25th instant), it nevertheless comes within 
our ken and notice. Briefly, we hgve great hope of the 
enterprise. The balloon is sure to go up, and when that 
goes ‘‘allis gone save hope.” Winging its way heaven- 
ward, mounting to the zenith, vanishing at last into thin 
air, gone perhaps forever, will not the enterprise, with its 
projector and voyager, have fully established itself as an 
airy naught? (See eronaut.). Under its competent Profes- 
sor, who is both Wise and weather-wise, can anything but 
sticcess be expected ? We trust it will strikethat eastern 
current, and, guided by the same propitious star which led 

the ‘‘wise men of the East” lang syne, be wafted to its des- 
tination. We ought to do at least as much for the balloon 


as the war has done for us—give it ‘‘inflated currency.” 
So 


We are pleased to give the fullest notice—and it is well 
merited—of still other prizes offered to yachts, &c., by Com- 
modore James Gordon Bennett, but would particularly call 
attention to the fact that Mr.” Bennett provides four purses, 
one of $1,000 open to all schooners of any recognized 
yacht club, two of $500 open to schooners and sloops, and one 


of $1000 open to pilot boats, working schooners and smacks. 


The colossal wealth of our bankers, merchants, and rail- 
road men, is the constant theme among all classes. Why 
can’t we induce more Bennetts, Lord Hardys and Jeromes 
to give prizes? Let a prominent man in each seaport and in- 
land town of note, give a purse for yachting, boating, and 
athletic pastimes, and he would receive more thanks from 
the higher class of sportsmen who are really beginning 
to feel that there issome good to be done in recreative 


amusements among the young men of America, than if he 


left thousands to be squandered by his heirs. 
<_< ___ 


An ADIRONDACK Fish PRESERVE.—We understand that a 


party of gentlemen are about leasing Preston Pond, Essex 
county, in the Adirondacks, for the private use of a club. 
| These ponds form the sources of Cold River, a tributary of the 
‘Racket, and are filled with the finest quality of trout. For the 
“past. fifteen years they have been poached during winter 


and spring, and as many as fifteen barrels of trout have been | 


taken out of them each year. We are glad that there is a 
probability of such valuable waters as these being rescued 
from the snares of the wanton and unscrupulous spoiler. 
We have friend’s authority for saying that some anglers 
(?) one day brought in from these ponds a tin lunch box 
which contained’ eighty-two trout. Poor little fingerlings! 
Noble line of sportsmen. 


—$$$—$$_$_$_—=—$_—_—__ 
An Otp Retic Gone.—The London Times mentions that 
the historical York House, Twickenham, is about passing 
under the auctioneer’s hammer. Here dwelt Clarendon du- 
ring the zenith of his popularity. It was his literary Villa, 
and it is probable that during his residence there, Ben 
Johnson, Edmund Walter, Sir Kenelm Digby and Isaac 
Walton were the frequenters of York House. 


oe 
Farmer, Lirrte & Co., type founders, have furnished 
the elegant typographical dress for this paper. 
ro 


Polo seems to have become now a regular game in Eng- 
land, though rather of an aristocratic character, and confin- 
ed to cavalry officers, with a sprinkling of hunting men. A 
London paper says ; , 

“There has been some regular play at Lillie Bridge 
during the week, but on Friday the public were- treated 
to some of the most fast and exciting games that have ever 
been played there. The afternoon was devoted to a chari- 


table_purpose. 
sttentinacs of the public on such short notice proved that 


they were actuated by a sense of good as well as by a love 


of nage: Se i os 
} ~The , cousidering the late broiling weather, was in 


capital order, and the ground was ly. decorated with 
bnn on every side. There not have been less 
than 2, spectators present, and the carriage ground was 
































































crowded also. Play. began at four, and kept on with.a few 
intermissions only till seven A. M. The band played 
some very choice airs, and the spectators stayed to the 
end, and were highly pleased. Mr. A. Murietta’s side won 


by three goals to one.” 
Sg cil tn eta 


FISH CULTURE. 
scone ase ae 


N expression of astonishment is often heard from per- 
sons who have not kept posted in the progress of fish 


culture in America, at what seems to them a strange, new 
business, that has, like the genii of Arabian Nights, sprung 
suddenly from almost nothing into vast proportions, and 
they often, while reading an account of the stocking of 
some lake or stream, or perhaps the starting or success of 
some private. trout farm, give vent to their astonishment in 
the exclamation, ‘‘ What a business that has got to be !” 

They do not see the processes by which the results pre- 
sented in a newspaper paragraph are arrived at ; they can- 
not see the patient watching, the anxiety, with its accom- 
panying periods of hope and despair, that have made the 
time seem. long to the few earnest men who embarked in 
the new business before its success was assured, and gained 
the knowledge that now seems so simple, by hard work and 
careful experiment, often accompanied by the sneers of the 
unbelieving. : 

If, while Seth. Green was at Holyoke for the first time 
trying to hatch the eggs of the shad, which floated, con- 
trary to all his experience with fish eggs, and it was doubt- 
ful if he would succeed that season, the unbelieving had 
confined themselves to sneers, he would have felt grateful, 
but when to these weapons they added. stones, and upset 
his boxes, it plainly showed that the opposition of the ignor- 
ent fisherman was stronger than he had supposed. 

Had these things happened a hundred years before, he 
would have been put to death as a wiazard. Yet these 
same men who persecuted him in his first attempts, no 
sooner found out that he had succeeded, and that the cul- 
ture of shad was destined to become a fixed institution on 
the Connecticut River, than they.came whining around for 
a job, and he showed a christian forgiveness by employing 
them. 

The writer found something of the same spirit in the 
spring of 1866, while trying for his own amusement to 
hatch yellow-perch and alewives, (alosa tyrannus) or as they 
are called on the Hudson River, herring, between Albany 
and Castleton, and only five miles from where he was this 
year employed by-Mr. Green to hatch shad. The natives 
did not use stones, but after several times emptying an old 
leaky boat in which were placed the perch spawn hanging 
in long lace-like strings over sticks they broke it to pieces 
and carried off the shoe boxes in which the herring eggs 
were glewed to twigs and plants. ? 

These petty annoyances, however, were comparatively 
easy to hear, coming as they did from an icuaorant class of 
men: who probably feared damage tu vineir business; but 
were as nothing compared to those who under the guise of 
friendship, took care to throw cold water upon everything 
connected with the new project. 

These things are fresh in the memory of all the pioneers 
in fish culture, who, having borne the heat and burden of 
the dav, are now rejoicing at the popularity which their 
once derided schemes for increasing the food fishes are at- 
taining. ; 

That fish culture, although of such surprising progress to 
some, is only on the threshold 6f its usefulness, is admitted 
by all who are at all familiarit. The day will come, and that 
shortly, when the great State of New York, instead of one 
hatching house to supply its whole area with salmon trout 
and whitefish, will maintain one on every lake. 

They already have one at Cooperstown, on Otsego lake, 
whichiis doing a grand work in stocking its waters with the 
variety of whitefish which they persistently miscall Otsego- 
bass. 

But we can afford to pass the hair-splitting about names 
to those whose interest in such things is confined to nom-. 


‘enclature, and shake hands with the public-spirited men 


who have built the hatching house and employed competent 
men to save a valuable fish from extermination. They have 
set an example that should be followed by the dwellers near 
the other inland lakes with which the State is so bountifully 
supplied. 

As the Hudson River has furnished those living near it 
with tons of cheap and wholesome food, so can each of 
these beautiful lakes, which are now only so much waste 
space taken from agriculture, be made to yield a larger re- 
turn, acre for acre, than the best grazing ands in the State. 
* That some few things have been done that will not be ap- 
proved of in another decade is not to be wondered at ; for 
instance, in the opinion of the writer, too much value is 
placed on a fish (in some quarters), for his game qualities ; 
hence the popularity of the fresh water black-bass. Waters 
have been stocked with pickerel and muskelonge, simply 
because they afford sport. This ranges a few men against 
State appropriations for fish culture, because sport is often 
considered in place of cheap food. At the State hatching 
house there is little demand for whitefish because they do 
not,take the hook, and therefore this most valuable fish is 
not disseminated in as great quantities as the salmon trout ; 
but if the State would. decide for itself which. fish to stock 


certain waters with, and.do it, instead of waiting for per- - 


sons who are public-spizited enowgh to come and take them 
at their own expense, and who will only take such fish as 
may seem acceptable to their crude ideas, it would be far 
better. 

It is not to be expected that we will all agree on many 
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points, and we would be more than human if we had no 
small differences of opinion. And while we may regret the 
loss of those fish which the State of California lately at- 
tempted to take over the long miles that lie betwéen her and 
the Atlantic States, but which found a nearer resting place 
in the Elkhorn River, let us rejoice that the villianous yel- 
low-perch was not allowed to reach its destination and mul- 
tiply on the Pacific coast until it becomes such a nuisance 
as it has in the Atlantic States. It was a matter of surprise 
that a man like Mr. Stone would try to introduce this pre- 
datory bunch of bones along with the valuable cargo of. use- 
ful fishes that he had in charge. If our lakes and ponds 
could be drained, and every pickerel, yellow-perch and sun- 
fish exterminated, it would be a grand opening for the fish 
culturist to introduce the better fish without having these 
worthless wretches devour his more valuable fry. They are 
the weeds, so to speak, of fish culture. 


The New Hampshire Commissioners are introducing the 
smelt, which was formerly supposed to exist in salt water 
only, and which is a valuable addition to our food fishes, as 
it is not a destroyer of fry. This fish, or one so closely 
allied to it that the writer cannot tell the difference, is found 
in the trout streams in northern New York, where it is call- 
ed by the guides frost-fish, and might be profitably intro- 
duced into other waters. 

The variety of catfish that is common in the Hudson 
river, and called a bull-head—the square tailed sort—is 
a fish that for the table is nearer in flavor and tex- 
ture to the aristocratic brook-trout than any other fish. 
Iam aware that this is rank heresy, and that it may call 
down on my devoted head the anathemas of all sportsmen; 
who think the trout should never be mentioned in the same 
day with such a plebian as this Pimelodus, but if there be 
any ignominy attached to this, let it be mine. I will go 
farther ; if this aforesaid low-born bull-head was a shade 
handsomer, and gamey to catch, he would be considered 
the equal of the trout, and appear on an aristocratic bill 
of fare under a better name. His name !—there is an- 
other point against him—what lady would like to ask a 
waiter at Delmonico’s for bull-heads! 

The big oily yellow catfish of the Mississippi and its tri- 
butaries is hardly eatable ; those from Lake Champlain not 
much better ; but all specimens of this fish that I have eaten 
from Boston to Albany, and from there to Philadelphia, are 
splendid. This fish seldom bites at a minnow, but is readily 
taken on a worm. It will live in waters that are too warm 
for trout, is a better fish for the table than the black-bass, 
and does not destroy its neighbors. 

The State cannot be expected to introduce fish for sport, 
and the sooner the fish culturist cease to consider gameness 
as a recommendation in any class of fish, and look only to its 
usefuJness, the sooner fish culture will become more popu- 
lar with the masses. FRED. MATHER. 


Athletic Pastimes. 


CRICKET IN THE UNITED STATES. 











Efhavea large appreciation of the game of Cricket, 

and are inclined to give it a place among athletic sports 
higher, perhaps, than most Americans may yet be willing to 
accord to it. We have watched with satisfaction its gradual 
growth in favor in this country, and now feel assured of*its 
firm establishment here. Its success we do not hesitate to 
say, is mainly due to the excellent English element incor- 
porated in it. Take any Eleven, and the chance is that al- 
most seventy-five per cent. is English. With true British per- 
tinacity, they have stuck to it, and at last have imbued in 
Americans a fondness for the game. Without wishing to 
make any invidious comparisons, we are inclined, when 
contrasting the games of the various cities, to give the palm 
of cricket to the Philadelphia and Germantown. players. 
Men cannot become true adepts in this splendid game when 
they take to’ bowling at twenty, or first hold the bat at the 
same age. That clear and intuitive perception necessary 
to become a master of this game can only be acquired in 
boyhood. Time matures and adds judgement, but it is the 
early elan which markes the fielder, the batter and the 
bowler. 

The supremacy which Philadelphia holds is not mani- 
fested so much by their winning matches, as by the general 
acquaintance they have with the game, and arises we think 
from the fact, that perhaps more than twenty-five years ago, 
there was established near Philadelphia a woolen mill. 
Thither came the sturdy Nottingham and Leicester work- 
men and their families. If the workmen themselves did 
not play, their sons the English boys did. So it came to 
pass that in Germantown stumps were planted, balls were 
bowled, and bats-were wielded. There was a fine set of 
American striplings growing up there, who wendered at 
this foreig#game. It is true that in Philadelphia an anti- 
quated club had been in existence for years, but it rarely if 
ever played. To the late Dr. J. K. Mitchell of Philadel- 
phia, father of the present distinguished physician, Dr. 8. 
W. Mitchell, much of the precedence which Philadelphia 
now enjoys is due. Dr. Mitchell in 1845 did much to or. 
ganize the boy’s clubs. Then matches were for the first 
time played between the American and English boys—real 
honest, sturdy games. At first Nottingham and Leicester 
made all the scoring, but after awhile the Germantown 
and Philadelphia boys held their own. This:was the early 
school of the Newhalls, Fishers, and Wistars;. and of the 
best native players of the day. 

If this game is ever to be popular among the inanees: it 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


must be commenced in this very way. The older clubs 
shouid do all they can to encourage the younger players. 
Fathers should teach their sons, and send wickets, bats 
and balls to their schools for their use. Then the time will 
come, when a fresher element will be introduced into the 
existing clubs, as from this younger stock they can draw 
vigorous players. At present there are five princpal clubs, 
the St. Georges, Philadelphia, Boston, Staten Island, Wal- 
tham, and Young America. Of smaller clubs there are an 
infinity. 

The New York Athletic, Boating and Gymnastic club 
met at their club house foot of 138rd. st. East River, -on 
Saturday last to witness two races between members of 
the jclub. The track is the sixth of a mile long. There 
were about 300 members and friends present. The first-race 
was for the 100 yards gold challenge medal, which becomes 
the property of the member having won it against-4ll comers 
for two years. Mr. Buemeyer held it for twenty-two months 
when he was beaten by Mr. Burris. Thé same gentlemen 
ran on Saturday, the disparity in the size of the men is very 
apparent, being a difference of fifty pounds in their respec- 
tive weights. Mr. Burris sprang away with a leading start, 
his opponent never catching him and making the 100 yards in 
ten and one fifth seconds. |The time verges on professional. 
However the grade was considerably in favor of the runners. 
The second race for the 880 yards challenge prize was called 
a W. O., but according to the rules, W. E. Sinclair had no 
easy task to perform, having to beat two minutes and fifteen 
seconds; he succeeded in running the half mile in two min- 
utes and twelve seconds, he looked in splendid form and is 
the picture of a gentleman athlete. © 

The followinggre the officers of the Club, President, G. 
M. Smith; Vice’ President, J. H. Stead; Secretary, R. W. 
Rathbone; Treasurer, M. E. Burris. 


A Scottish fete, held at the Alexandra Park, London, at- 
tracted nearly 10,000 spectators, and was very successful. 
The great Scottish athlete, Donald Dinnie§won the Hammer 
Throwing at 112ft. 3in.; the Stone Putting, at 39ft. 9in.; 
Tossing the Caber; and the High Jump, 5ft. 6in. There 
were various other interesting competitions. Donald was 
in the U. 8. some time ago. 

A prominent Wall street broker, a member of the Health 
Lift Co., raises for his daily exercise, 750 pounds minimum 
and a 1000 pound maximum, dead weight in solid iron, and 
has lifted when feeling well and in good condition the extra- 
ordinary weight of 1400 pounds, without any straps or as- 
sistance of any kind. 


Pachting and Boating 
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EAsTERN YACHT CLUB OF Boston.—This organization is the 
leader in yachting mattersin Eastern waters, and is rapidly 
increasing in strength and influenee. Its muster roll numbers 
260 members, and forty-five yachts are borne on its books. 
The club has had two successful regattas this season and 
will probably get up another in a week or so, to which the 
New York Yachtmen would be heartily welcome. The an- 
nual cruise passed off with much enjoyment; -and the 
members were gratified by their voyage among the islands 
off the rocky coast of Maine. 

The officers of the club are as follows, the commander- 
ship being vacant through the sudden demise of the late 
David Sears, Esq. : Vice Commodore, Stanton Whitney; Rear 
Commodore, John Jefferies, Jr.; Treasurer, Addison Child; 
Secretarv, Henry B. Jackson; Measurer, Frank D. Child. 


The annual cruise of the New York Yacht Squadron is 
in progress. The vessels of the fleet rendezvoused at Glen 
Cove on Monday, the 11th instant. The programme is to 
sail to New London, anchoring off that city, and then race 
to Martha’s Vineyard. The fleet will then leave for Boston 
on or about August 15th, where they will be received by 
the Eastern Yacht Club, returning to Newport on August 
18th, where the magnificent challenge cups, presentation 
prizes and purses will be raced for. 

In consequence of the absence of the Commodore and Vice 
Commodore, the Squadron will be under the command of 
Rear Commodore Kingsland ; Fleet Captain, W. B. Bend. 

Yacht Calypso has been rebuilt on the same lines and re- 
christened the Atalanta. 

Yacht Clio sold and is numbered No. 15 New York pilot 
boat. 

Yacht Phantom is now owned by W. H. Osgood. 

C. W. Galloupe has presented Louis Agassiz with his 
yacht ‘‘Sprite,” 80 tons o.m. Happy Agassiz, yacht and 
Island ! 

Yachts Wanderer and Wivern are for sale. 

Yacht Vixen, owned by the late Anson Livingston, is‘for 
sale. Mr. Livingston had been an active member of the 
Squadron for twenty-nine years, and was one of the original 
incorporators. 

Yacht Minnefiaha, formerly owned by T. C. Durant, has 
been purchased by P. Pheenix. 

W. P. Douglas has presented: two cups to be sailed for 
by the Squadron at Newport. One for schooners and the 
other for sloops. 

The Commodore, James Gordon Bennett, who 1s now at 

“Cowes, England; owing to the kindness ‘of W. P. Douglas, 
is fitting out the famous yacht Sappho for a eruise, his own 


yacht being im this port. 





Com. BENNETT’s Girts.—The following cups and prises are open te be 
sailed for during the season of 1873:— 

No. 1.—Bennett Challenge Cup for schooners—course from Sandy Hook 
Lightship to Brenton’s Reef Lightship and return—now in possession of 
the Club; vaine, $1,500. 

No. 2—Bennett Challenge Cup, course from Sandy Hook Lightship te 
Five Fathom Lightship, Cape May, and return; held by Dreadnought; 
challenged by Magic; value, $1,000. 

Ne. 3—Bennett Challenge Cup, for schooners, over New York Yacht 
Club or Newport courses; held by Tidal Wave. 

No. 4—Benneft Challenge Cup, for sloops, over New York Yacht Club 
or Newport courses; held by Vision.. 

No. 5—Cup presented by the Commodore, to be sailed for on the second 
Thursday of October, 1873, by schooners of any organized. yacht club, from 
anchorage off Owl's Head, to and around lightship off Cape May, and re- 
turn to Sandy Hook Lightship; value, $1,000. 

No. 6—Cups presented by the Commodore; one for schooners and one 
for sloops of the New York Yacht Club, to be sailed for, during the cruise, 
over Newport course; value $500 each. 

No. 7—Cups presented by the Commodore, one for schooners and. one 
for sloops, to be sailed for on the first Thursday in October over the New 
York Yacht Club course; value $500 each. 

No. 8—Purses presented by the Commodore. to be sailed for on the 
second Thursday of October, 1873 under the direction of the New York 
Yact Club), by pilot boats, working schooners and smacks (schooners) 
hailing from any port in the United States; the first vessel arriving to 
take purse of $1,000, the first boat arriving of each of the other two claas- 
es to take a purse of ome. No class, however, to win more than one 


prize. a 
—- > -— 


The twenty-fifth annual regatta of the Atalanta Boat Club 
will take place on Saturday, August 16th. A steaniboat 
and barge with Wallace’s full band on board, will start 
foot of Christopher street, North river, where the members 
and friends of the Club will meet and sail up the Harlém 
river to their new boat house, foot of 133d street, East 
river. This will be their first regatta on the Harlem 
river. The members speak favorably of their new course, 
the river being better adapted for practice, &c., than the 
North river, owing to the great increase of navigation on the 
latter, which materially impedes their men in their light 
racing shells. They one and all express regret at being 
obliged to leave the ‘‘ old stand” where many of the mem- 
bers have spent happy days both athletically and socially. 

OFFICERS OF THE CLUB.—President, Ransom Parker, Jr., 
Vice President, W. H. Webster; Secretary, J. W. Edwards; 
Treasurer, H. Sprowell. 

Derarts.—First race.—For the champion silver belt; 
single sculls, one mile and a half and return. 

Second race.—Junior belt; junior sculls, second man, a 
gold maltese cross: one mile and return. 

Third race.—For the Ladies’ plate; light oared barges, 
hree entered: the crews are picked promiscuously from- 
he club. 

Fourth race.—Married vs. single. 

The married men have won twenty years in succession, 
which speaks praises for the married life. A. Hardy and 
Thos. Van Raden, two of the international crew who went 
to England, will pull in this race. 

; eile seis 

On Friday, August ist; the yacht match for the Prince of 
Wales challenge cup, took place at Halifax. On this occa- 
sion a reception was given to his Excellency the Governor, 
Lord Sufferin, The morning was unfortunately cold and 
foggy, but this did not dampen the ardor of the Royal Hali. 
fax Yacht Club- Though the chances were that the thick 
weather would make it a tedious race, six yachts started at 
10 hours 16 minutes. The hpats entered were the Petrel, 
Cygnet, Kate, Spray, Whisper, and Cloud. The boats ar- 
rived at the winning point in the following order: Sloop 
Petrel first, Cygnet second, Kate third. The Petrel has 
won the two challenge cups of the year, having taken the 
cup for first-class yachts, and the Prince of Wales challenge 
cup. 

wie cae 

The coming regatta in. New Brunswick promises to be 
the most successful and grandest aquatic contest ever held 
in the Dominion. The following pepgrantnte of arrange- 
ments has been made: 

The Regatta, if the day be. fine, will come off on Wednesday the 17th, 
September next, or in the event of unfavorable weather, on the first fine 
day thereafter. The course will be on the Kennebecasis River; $2,500 
will be given in prizes. 

The first race is for four oared boats, lapstreaks or shells, open to the 
world, distance six miles with oneturn. First prize, $1,000, 2d. $500, 
8d. $2,50. Entrance fee $50. No third money to be given unless five 
boats enter or start 

Second race.—Single Shell wherries,lapstreaks or shells, open also’te the 
world, distance three mile, with one turn. First prize $400, 2d. prize $200, 
entrance fee $20. No second prize will be given unless three boats enter 
and start. If four boats start, third boat to save her entrance fee. 

Third race.—Four oared lapstreak boats, rowed from the gunwale; open 
to everybody, distance three miles, with one turn. First prize $100, 2d. 
prize $50. Entrance fee $5. No.second prize will be given unless three 
boats start; if four or more boats start, third boat to save her entrance 
fee. 

Fourth race.—Double scull boats, rowed by Amateurs, not open to the 
water men, distance two miles, one turn. Prize a gold medal for each 
oarsman in the winning boat. 

Ffth race.—Canoe race, bark canoes, distance two miles, with one turn, 
prize $20. Entrance free. 

Sixth race.—Tub race, distance two hundred feet, open to all. First 
prize $10, 2d. prize $5. No fee for entrance. 

Al entries, excepting the tub and canoe races, may be made with the 
omit Be D. G. Smith, of St. John, until Wednesday, 10th Septem- 


_ regatta is under first-class and perfectly honorable 
thanagement. The stewards are: Hon. Thomas R. Jones; 
chairmen, James Dunville, Esq., M. P., Hon. Edwd. Wil- 
lis, M. E. C., Thos. M. Reed, Esq., Mayor of St. John, 
Thos. Furlong, Howard D. Troop, A. C. Smith, Jas. W. Lan- 
ergan, W. H. Tuck, Harry Leonard, D. McClellan, I. V.- 
Thurger, Oliver P. Stone, (Treasurer,) and D. G. Smith, 
Esqrs. Competitors are likely to come from every quarter 
of the Dominion, and, several are mentioned to come from. . - 33 
the United States. The above is the official programme. 
Every arrangement is being made for guests and visitors. The 
Forest aNp STxAM will have a special repert of the race. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 





! The judicial committee of the National PAssociation of 
amateur’ oarsmen meet on the evening of August 16th, 


at the Metropolitan Hotel, to decide the question of Ama- 
teur oarsmanship, and to define ‘‘ what is an amateur?” 

The Gulick Boat Club is about to be disbanded, and a three- 
mile race to decide who shall retain the chamsionship badge 
will be held on the Harlem on the same day that the Ata- 
lanta hold theimregatta, August 16th. 

Messrs. Patrick Cummings and Robert Dagan have chal- 
lenged the Tommy Brothers of Brooklyn, to a five-mile 
race, in seventeen-foot working boats, for from $100 to 
$500 a side. 

The Toronto International Regatta will take place Sep- 
tember, 8,4, and 5. Five prizes are offered. The yacht 
race is on the third day; open to Canadian clubs only. En- 
tries to be made on or before August 30th, to Mr. I. E. 
Robertson, Secretary, Queen’s Hotel, Toronto. 

Any man who shall, after the 2d of September, 1878, row 
for money, shall be considered a prosessional oarsman. The 
entrance fee for cach race shall be five per cent. of the 
amount of the prize for each race. 

There is every shag ed that the long talked of scul- 
lers race between Jno. X. Biglin of New York, and George 
Brown of Halifax, Nova Scotia, will certainly come off the 
last of the month, at Halifax harbor. , 

The following boat clubs are members of the Harlem 
navy: Nassau, Atalanta, Columbia, H. R.. Club, Nauti- 
lus, Grammercy, and the Dauntless. 

There isarumor current that the Cooper Boat Club of 
Savanneh and the Independents will row a four-oared race 
at Montgomery. The time is not fixed, but the event will 
take place within a weekeor two, if it takes place at all. 

J.J. O'Leary of Worcester and Pandien Harrington of 
Springfield have signed articles for a three-mile scullers 
race for $800, to take place at Springfield, Mass., August 


20th. 
Cue Bporse and the Course. 


HOTEL RACES. 


—— 





Tr is questionable, whether the races in the proximity of 
New York, along the route of summer travel, have not 
been this season, run rather in the interests of the hotel 
keepers, than for the encouragement of the breed of that 
noble animal the horse. Monmouth course, near Long 
Branch, having been founded long before that watering 
place was ever thought of, is not subject to our remarks. 
Saratoga races may, however, we think, be classed as the 
typical hotel races. Of course Saratoga, is not exactly 
what Baden-Baden once was, but still there are some pretty 
strong traits of resemblence between our American water- 
ing place as it is to-day, and what Baden-Baden used to be. 
The health-giving water is there, the bands of music, the 
gambling, and the horse-racing. Of course the Baden horse- 
racing was always a ridiculous affair, and was looked upon by 
sportsmen in the light of a big circus, and as simply a feed- 
er to the rouge et noir. Despite a wonderful amount of 
newspaper puffing, we think the most of our readers will 
agree with us, when we state that this years contests at 
Saratoga show all the ill effécts of a noble sport under the 
exclusive control of hotels. It is perfectly natural for the 
proprietors of these hugh caravansaries, to bring into the 
high season of eutertainment all the allurements possible, 
only it happens that those who know how to keep a hotel, 
may not be exactly competent to manage a race course. 
At the last race, but very few ladies were present. Some 
thousands of the sterner sex were there, but many thousands 
more kept severely away from the track, though in the im. 
mediate vicinity. Of course entries were made, and by 
the owners of the best stock in the country, but the man. 
agement of the course, has not it is said, met their appro- 
val. 

Still another subject, which we advance, with a certain 
amount of diffidence, it is true, fearing it may be entirely 
at variance with the interests of the hotel keepers, is this. 
‘*Why should we race at all in July and August?” These 
months are the season of the most tergible heats we know 
of. Is it because some of the leading races in England 
come off in these months, that we should kill horses in this 
country, putting them to the top of their speed, when the 
heat is equal to that of Bengal? There is time enough to 
run horses up tothe Ist of July, then allow an interegnum 
of fully two months, and to start fresh in September: 

Though our racing season is drawing to a close, it would 
be perhaps premature on our part to attempt to give as yet 
a thorough reswme of it. So far, however,.we are pretty 
positive that the Saratoga racing for 1873 has not only been 
a decided failure as to the character of the sport, but what 
is far worse, its general management has been such as to 
lower the taste for the Turf in the United States. 


SARATOGA RACES FoR THE Last Ten Days—The weather 
was fine, and there was a fair attendance. Five horses 
started, and Sunrise won cleverly in 1:44. A two mile race 
followed, with seven horses starting, which was won by 
Mate, who beat True Blue on the homestretch by only a 
neck, Time, 3:324, which was remarkably good. The 
hurdle race was a wretched affair, and was won by Blind 
Tom. On Saturday, the 2nd of August, the leading event 
was a selling race for two year olds. There were™ only two 
horses started—Crow’s Meat getting in ahead in 1:194, 
which is a fair speed for a three-quarter mile race. The 
Sequel stakes claimed more attention, and was awarded to 
Mr. Belmont’s colt ‘‘The Iil-used.” The three mile for all 






ages was next on the list. McDaniel’s Hubbard, Rice and 


McCormick’s Wanderer, the celebrated horse Harry Bassett, 
and C. Reed’s Lexington made up the quartette. Hub- 
bard won, hard held, coming past the postin a hand gallop ; 


time, 5 34. Tuesday witnessed one of the largest assemblages 
of the season. There were no -less than thirty odd horses 


nominated, but only eight came to the post. There were 
false starts without number. After aclose and desperate 
struggle Mr. F. Morris’ bay colt Battle-axe came in a clever 
winner by half a neck; time, 1:454. Thursday, August 
7th, was avery bad day, the rain having come down in 
torrents up to eleven o’clock, but by half past eleven the 
sun burst forth, and the track, though heavy, was in fair 
condition. Sixty-seven horses had been nominated for the 
Kenner stakes, and only eight started. Distance two miles. 
Springbok was the favorite, but Springbok gave in and left 
the contest to Ill-used and Strachino, the former winning 
by a shori neck in 3:39. In the one and ahalf mile race 
which followed four horses started, Arizona taking the 
lead and winning cleverly by three lengths ; time, 2:38. 
The third was aselling race, one and a quarter miles, ten 
horses starting. Mr. Sandford’s very handsome horse Bin- 
gaman, who was so successful at Monmouth Park, winning 
by half a length ; time, 2:10}. 

BuFrFraLo.—The Buffalo trotting races were inaugurated 
August 5th. A great deal of money has been advantage- 
ously expended in improving the track and erecting com- 
modious stands and stables. The immense amount of 
$70,000 to be given in prizes naturally brought together a 
very large assemblage of horses and men. The first race 
was for a purse of $4,000, for horses that had never beaten 
2:34. M. and H. Nye’s Mambrino Gift won three heats 
out of five, as follows—first heat, 2:26} «third heat, 2:273 ; 
fourth heat, 2:30. The second race for a purse of 
$10,000, for horses that had never beaten 2:27. Eleven 
horses started. John E. Turner’s bay mare Nettie won in 
three straight heats—time, 2:26, 2:22 and 2:24%. On the 
second day it was estimated that over 18,000 people were 
on the ground, many ladies and gentlemen attending the 
race in their private carriage. The day was superb, and 
the track, though a trifle hard, in good order. ,The first 
race was for the $20,000 purse, for horses that had never 
beaten 2:21. There were seven nominations, and only five 
contestants. Ben. Mace’s Sensation won the three last 
heats—time, 2:24, 2:26%, 2:28. Fullerton won the first heat 
in the extraordinary time of 2:20}. The second trot was 
for horses who had never beaten 2:45. This was won by 
Grave’s and Loomis’ bay mare Clementine in the three last 
heats—time, 2:294, 2:30 and 2:32}. 


FLEETWoopD Parx.—August 11; Match $1,000, mile 
heats, best three in five, to wagon. 

John Murphy’s b. g. Charley Green...............- 12 oe 
John Ellis’s blk. m. Lady Byron................ 22 2 
Time—2:33, 2:37, 2:38. 

—_——$— »—_— 


The San Francisco Examiner publishes a rumor that 
the city has proposed to offer a purse of $20,000 to be con- 
tested for.at a great running race to come off in October, 
the conditions of which will be four miles and repeat, free 
to all horses in the United States, to rule; the first horse to 
receive $12,000, the second $5,000, and the third 3,000. 
The entrance to be ten per cent; for California horses, and 
5 per cent. for those that may come out from the East—5 
per cent. being allowed for expenses of transportation by 
rail from Eastern States. 


Shot Gun and Rifle. 


GAME IN SEASON FOR AUGUST. 








Woodcock, Scolopax Rusticola ; Esquimaux Curlew, Nwmenius Borealis ; 
Ruffied Grouse, Tetras Umbelluo ; snipe, and all kinds of Bay birds, in- 
cluding “yellow legs,” ‘“‘ring necks,” plover, &c. Also such kinds of 
wild fowl as are strong of wing. 

——_»_——. 


In the scorching summer days animals as well as men 
seek the leafy cover and the secret springs. There is little 
game to be found and little disposition to hunt. Taught 
by instinct, the tribes of fur and feather are recuperating 
from their duties of procreation and preparing to fulfil their 
future functions ; just as our sportsmen should put them- 
selves and their equipments in readiness for the coming 
fall shooting. Then the birds in their riew finery, the deer 
tribe in their livery of blue, and. the sportsmen in brand 
new cords, may walk forth into the tempered atmosphere 
of August with a zest anda joy doubly enhanced by rest 
and repose in the sultry, sweltering hours. 

Woopcock.—The woodcock is exempted from the pro- 
visions of the prohibitory State law, which makes this 
month an almost universal close season. And even it should 
be included—for, though ‘the young birds are plump and 
strongof wing, and fit for the bag and table, the old ones, 
subject to'the laws of nature, and the exigencies of weather 
and of climate, are moulting. In fact they are feverish and 
sitk, and should not be shot. They taste bitter, are unfit 
for the table, and by no means strong on the wing. Dogs 
can neither discriminate, nor can any but the thorough 
sportsman distinguish, between the old and young birds 
until both are brought to bag. The lawswf Nature are ar- 
bitrary and must be obeyed, else men suffer the penalty. 
Game becomes scarce, and the sportsman’s occupation is 
gone. 

The favorite haunts of the woodcock are woods, moist 
thickets and coarse brakes, where they generally remain 


- concealed during the day, but as soon as it grows dark they 


resort to moist meadows and swampy open grounds, where 
they search for bugs and insects, but more especially 
worms ; they thrust their bills into the soft moist earth and 


t 





draw their victims forth, probably detecting their presence 
by the acuteness of their sense of smell. The nest is made 
of grass and leaves, near the root of a tree or bush. They 
lay usually four eggs—a yellowish white—blotched and 
spotted at the larger end with grey and brown. Notwith- 
standing the severe weather of the past winter, reports 
come in from several quarters of a more than average shoot- 
ing. New Jersey being so easy of access to the city, and 
the feed, &c., by the side of marshes and streams in great 
abundance, that, with a better care on the part of our Jer- 
sey friends as to close seasons, one may shoot seven or eight 
brace in the early morning and evening. 

Several gentlemen left the city in July, and report thirty 
birds to two guns in the vicinity of Pine Brook, New Jer- 
sey ; another party in Orange county report sixty birds to 
four guns ; another from the Summit Lake Club, Monroe, 
near Newburg, killed forty woodcock to two guns. A not 
uncommon incident occurred, which is sometimes improp- 
erly accounted for. The shooter was on one side of a nar- 
row stream, and the setter on the other, pointing steadily ; 
ina second or so two cocks rose almost simultaneously 
within a few yards of the dog. Now this was no fault of 
the dog, as he only moved his head, after the birds were 
fiushed, to look round for his master to cross the creek. 
The dog had been hunted several hours, he was very warm, 
and a nasty, strong smell exuding from his body (so much 
so as to cause a remark from the gentleman present), and 
the wind blowing dead on the birds, it is fairly to be sup- 
posed they became alarmed at the strange smell and rose. 
It is indispensable that your setter retrieve well. As to 
wearing heavy boots all day long in this sultry weather, 
and picking up your own birds (a good many would be glad 
of the opportunity), it is a nuisance, except on special occa- 
sions. Moreover, you are very apt to flush other birds 
when you are little prepared. 

RurrepD GrovusE.—The legal season for shooting the 
ruffed grouse, which is generally miscalled the ‘‘prairie 
chicken,” varies in the several Western States where it in- 
habits. In Minnesota it begins August ist, in Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Iowa, August 15th, and in Wisconsin, August 20th. 
The birds in Minnesota and Iowa are reported as being ex- 
tremely abundant this year, and parties are organizing to 
make a raid upon them upon the 15th. However, we pre- 
fer to enjoy awhile longer the pleasures of anticipation, and 
wait until September. It is too hot now.to be beating about 
in the broiling sun through the scrub oaks, or even to ride 
over the by-roads and shoot from the wagon. 

Snrpe.—We hear of a few scattering snipe at Rockaway 
Beach, and Canarsie. The sportsmen are on the gui vive, 
and soon the banging of guns will be heard all over the 
marshes and meadows. <A few were shot at Flatlands last 
week by Dan Hughes. They were very large and fat. 

CurLew.—This bird first makes its appearance in Labra- 
dor about the middle of August, on his migratory journey 
south, and is shot in great »=mvers along the strait of Belle 
Isle. A brief sketch of the curlew will appear in our next 
issue. 

The shooting for the Lorillard badge, &c., at Saratoga, 
was unfortunately not of a very satisfactory nature, owing 
to the necissity of making it a two days’ shoot. H. A. 
Brown, of Cleveland, Ohio, won the badge and part of en- 
trance money. 


Sea and River Sishing. 


—— 
GAME FISH IN SEASON IN AUGUST. 
—~—- 
Striped Bass, (Labrax Lineatus.) 
Trout, (Salmo Fortinalis.) - 


Yiagh Boss ass, (Centrarchus Fasciatus.) 
Land-locked Salmon, (Salmo Gloveri.) 





Bluefish, (Zemnodon Saltator.) 
Salmon, (Salmo Salar.) 
Sea Trout, (7rutta Marina.) 
Grayling, (7’hymallus Signifer.) 
Maskinonge. 

—_——- 

Though August is not the angler’s month, par excellence, 
it is nevertheless the month of the year in which more va- 
rieties of fish aré taken with angler’s gear than any other, 
both in salt and fresh water. The fishing, however, except 
for bluefish, siriped bass, black bass and moskinonge, is 
on the wane, and in those States where close seasons are 
fixed by law angling for salmon and trout is prohibited in 
September. In Canada rod fishing for salmon is forbidden 
under heavy penalty after the 31st day of August in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and after the 15th day of 
September in the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. The catching of any kind of trout is prohibited 
between the 1st day of October and the ist day of January. 
In Ontario, however, this restriction applies only to the va- 
riety known as ‘‘speckled trout,” or brook trout. In the 
State of New York the close season begins on the 15th of 
September and continues until the 15th of March. This 
tule is, or should be adopted in all States east.of the Rocky 
Mountains where trout or salmon are caught. 

The past few weeks have been remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary good run of fish, both in fresh watgy and in the 
brine. We summarize : 

BuiveFisH.—In all the bays and bights of Long Island 
Sound, in the Great South Bay, and in the waters outside, 
far away to the eastward, and down on the coast of Jersey, 
this splendid fish has literally swarmed. Set nets have taken 
as many as 6,000 in a single day. Several times vast shoals 
have been driven on the beach by porpoises and other large 
feeders, and been picked up floundering by the cart load. 
Other shoals have chased the shiners, sardines and ancho- 
vies close in to shore, and been “Jigged” from the surface 
by the hundred into the boat. Trollers have taken large 
fish, weighing twelve pounds and more, while the average 
size of those taken in the nets and along shore has been 
about. three pounds. 
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StriPED Bass.—From the eastward along the Elizabeth 
Islands, off Rhode Island and Massachusetts, come marvel- 
lous stories of big fish. Mr. Willy Post took a monster 
weighing seventy pounds at Newport—so the.rumor says— 
and yet striped bass have been taken (in seines) that 
weighed 150 pounds! But, egad! seventy pounds is a large 
fish to land on a trolling rod and fine tackle. Genio must 
look to his laurels. This rather overlays his ‘‘fifty-six 
pounds.” 

The striped bass have just begun to work their way down 
to this latitude, and will soon furnish grand sport. The 
veteran Andrew Clerk and his squire, Mr. Abbey, went 
down last week to the Secu flats, their favorite fishing 
ground, but saw no sign. Bass, however, have been taken 
in limited numbers off the mouth of Coney Island Creek. 
About the ist of September we shall hear from the main 
army, of which these are merely the advance squad. 

On Friday last, below Communipaw, in Caven Channel, 
a striped bass weighing sixty-three pounds was caught. 
The fish are runnifig remarkably heavy this year. 

SaLMon.—While we in many portions of the Middle 
States have suffered so much from drought as to cause the 
springs to run dry and the rivers to fail in their supply, the 
streams and water courses in‘ Canada have been more than 
abundantly full ; and as a high state of water (not too high) 
improves rather than deteriorates Salmon fishing, the sea- 
son now closing has been unexceptionally good. The fish 
have been larger in size and greater in number. Indeed, 
they are said to have been more numerous in the St. Law- 
rence tributaries than at any time during forty years past. 
Thig gratifying improvement is undoubtedly due to the 
persevering efforts of the Government in restocking and 
protecting the rivers. In overhauling our data we note that 
General Arthur, of the New York Customs Department, 
and a friend, took upwards of 270 salmon on the Nepissi- 
guit in the course of a month’s fishing, the fish in nearly 
every instance being very large and fat. Two rods took 
130 salmon in twelve days on the southwest branch of the 
Mirimichi. Ten different parties have visited this river the 
present season, and all had great success. One man killed 
thirteen in a single day. In this stream, as in the Nepissi- 
guit, the fish were unusually large. In the Gaspe district 
Messrs. Clerk, Abbey and Stanton, of this city, had fair 
luck, considering that Mr. Abbey fished only a couple of 
days. They took fifty-four salmon on Grapid River within 
a fortnight, averaging thirteen and a half pounds apiece. 
The largest weighed thirtytwo anda half pounds, caught 
by Andrew Clerk. Fred. Curtis, of Boston, has been fish- 
ing the St. John, (du Sud.) He took fifty salmon within a 
fortnight. Harbeck (Henry) has been trying his luck in the 
Romaine (Lord’s River), on the coast of Labrador, and cap- 
tured eighteen fish the first three days out. On the third 
day he took six fish before breakfast ; but he kept a part of 
them for dinner. Dr. Patterson’s score, on the Grand Cas- 
papediac, Gaspe, shows forty-nine fish in eight days’ fishing, 
twenty-one and a half pounds average ; heaviest fish, thirty- 
five pounds. On the Moisie Dr. Hamilton, with Mr. Turner 
and friend, fished six days and hung up from ten to fifteen 
fish each day ; unusually heavy. And so the fish have run 
throughout the Canadian waters. In Nova Scotia, how- 
ever, some of the rivers have not yielded their usual re- 
turns. Gentlemen who visited Gold, Middle and East 
rivers complained that they took no Salmon, and only a few 
grilse. We have no private intelligence of the early fishing 
in those rivers, but the fact that the parties referred to took 

grilse shows plainly enough that the full grown Salmon had 
done running when the fishermen arrived on the ground. 
The editor of this paper has endeavored in vain to impress 
upon anglers the importance of going early to the rivers of 
Nova Scotia. Even February, with its running ice, is a 
more favorable month than June. 

We have some strange intelligence from the lower St. 
Lawrence. A gentleman of high official position, who has 
been fishing the Ste. Marguerite, a tributary of the Sague- 
nay, by courtesy of its lessee, Robert Hare Powell, of Phil- 
adelphia, gives a left handed compliment to the Hon. Dave 
Price, the owner of the fishing rights, who, it seems, is 
taking pay from anglers for fishing privileges, while reap- 
ing at the same time a pecuniary harvest from his‘set nets 
below. We quote bodily from the letter : 

“We were the first rods on the river, and expected good sport, but partly 
owing to the high state of the water, and partly to the wholesale system 
of netting carried on at Tadousac, we only killed one fish. I did not even 
getarise. Mr. Price’s people were taking one hundred and eighty in one 
haul at Tadousac. There were several American gentlemen fishing with 
Mr. Powell on the Northwest Branch, and they were nearly as unfortunate 
as.ourselves. They complained much of Mr. Price and his nets. It cer- 
tainly does seem preposterous that a man who leases the river to other 
gentlemen, and calls himself a sportsman, should net so unremittingly, 
thereby totally preventing the fish from ascending the river.”’ 

Messrs. Green and Streit, of this city, who fished the 
other branch of the Marguerite in the latter part of July, 
took nineteen salmon in the course of two weeks, the set 
nets having been raised no doubt at intervals, or removed 
altogether forthe season. 

Of Salmon, in many parts of the world, it is said that 
they will not rise tothe fly. As regards Newfoundland, this 
question may now be set at rest forever—for Newfoundland, 
like the Pacific coast, has been misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented, chiefly by reason of neglect to investigate the qubject. 
A letter on our table, from an officer of H. M. S. cruiser 
“Spartan,” reports having passed twelve days at Tassenger 
and Flat Bays, island of Newfoundland, in the course of 
which time many Salmon were taken by himself and ship- 
mates with the fly. More would have been taken but for the 
previously high stage of water, which amounted to a 
freshet—water doubtless corrupted by the inflow from the 
melting snows which could then (June) be seen sheeting the 
tops of the high table-lands, The thermometer rarely rose 


above fifty degrees. 
mentioned. ; 

We have been disappointed by the non-receipt of a letter 

from the river Margaree, Cape Breton, one.of the finest sal- 
mon rivers in the world, though but little known to anglers. 

Trout.—This delicious fish, in the sacrifice of its beauti- 
ful life, has afforded pleasure to thousands of anglers the 
past season. How many tens of thousands of trqut must 
have been brought to hand throughout the country. As far 
as the record shows, they ate now increasing in numbers, 
thanks to the numerous means and measures adopted by 
States, pisciculturists and private persons to propagate the 
species. The Adirondacks still seem to hold precedence as 
a favorite resort for would-be sportsmen ; and no wonder— 
for what other part of the globe can be found where all the 
appliances and luxuries of civilized life exist in the midst of 
primitive forests and primeval savagery? The wild cat 
wails under the gaslights of Paul Smith’s caravansary ; the 
red deer drinks from the reservoir that supplies the mains 
that furnish the guests with water; and in the tangled 
thickets of the wilderness swamp novices. might be irrecov- 
erably lost and uselessly advertised for, while jaunty petti- 
coats are flaunted unconsciously along the beaten route not 
twenty rods distant. A rare combination this for the tyro, 
which permits him to feel the terrors of the jungle without 
being compelled to brave them—to enjoy the consciousness 
that he, with his guide, is a part of these weird, nerve-curd- 
ling experiences which will make his little brother quake 
and tremble at their mention when he emerges again into 
the settlements. Even Mr. Murray could not ignore the 
sublime sensation that was born of the thought that no 
human habitation Sood within ninety miles of him, (as he 
states in his book.) 

The reports from the Adirondacks are uniformly favor- 
able. The stage of water has been good and the fish of 
usual average size. More visitors than usual have made 
their headquarters at Schroon Lake. Our correspondents 
from Pennsylvania note a marked increase in the number 
of trout caught thisSummer. For two years past the close 
season has commenced on August ist, under the State law, 
and although the streams have been fished more than ever, 
the trout seem to multiply ; and doubtless the fishing will 
be still better next year. Twoor three gentlemen who have 
visited the Cheat River country, in West Virginia, and the 
mountains of North Carolina and Tennessee, speak in 
glowing terms of the fishing there. The trout are not 
large, but very abundant. Next season we shall encourage 
our sportsmen to reconnoitre in this direction, for the scen- 
ery is of the finest in America, and the sport assures full 
baskets. In Wisconsin the Wolverines have their favorite 
resorts. Their streams are very clear and cold, as we have 
learned by experience, when, after wading them for a couple 
of hours we found our limbs s6 numb that they were use- 
less to help us clamber up the banks. The, following note, 
from Colonel Frank Hatch, a noted sportsman of the Bad- 
ger State, mentions some of the best trouting localities : 

La Crosse, Wis. June, 1873. 

Bayfield and Ashland, on the east shore of Lake Superior, can be 
reached by steamers from Duluth, in an eighty mile ride—-or by boat from 
any point, on the chain of great lakes from the East. Of these two points 
Bayfield excels for easy access to various steamers along the Lake Shore, 
and beauty of scenery, and good fellowship. Here are good hotel accom- 
modations, guides, boats &c., and splendid rock-fishing in going to and 
from the various streams that pour into the lake every ten miles. These 
streams admit of fine boat-fishing near their mouths, and splendid stream- 
fishing farther up. Very large trout are taken in these waters, many 
weighing three and a half and four pounds. Ashland has the same facili- 
ties, except it requires greater expense and trouble to reach the sporting 
grounds. Bayfield is considered the finest location on the lake, and here 
you can find aclass of people that spread hospitality on a broad gauge 
plan. Refer to Sam Fiffield ‘‘Bayfleld Pres,” Col. Wm. H Knight, 
famous Jim Chapman and Gen. T. J. L. Tyler. I can only add that whoever 
likes to throw a fly, or use a landing net, will find all the sport they want at 
this point. Fishing in the interior of our State is fast playing out, on ac- 
count of milling, logging and railway constructions. The best points to 
visit at present are Menomonee, Dunn Co., and Hudson. Both these 
points are reached by rail from Chicago over the North Western Rail 
road and West Wisconsin Road, in a twenty-four hour’s ride. At Men- 
omonee we find the famous ‘Tea Gardens” situated on Wilson’s Creek, 
ten miles from M. This place is fast acquiring reputation for the number, 
more than the size of its trout. The Tea Gardens have an established 
hotel that is devoted to sportsmen who visit there. Aside from this, 
many other streams, all tributary to the Chippewa and Menomonee 
Rivers, are to be found in this locality—and chicken hunting in season 
cannot be surpassed. John H. Knapp of Menomonee will gladly give in- 
formation concerning future developments. At Hudson the ‘Baldwin 
House,’ Amasa Walker proprietor, will attend to sportsmen, and in no 
place can a few months be put in better. Hudson is situated on the Lake 
St. Croix River, and all the streams are well stocked with trout. 

Yours Respectfully, . Frank Harca. 

Buack Bass.—Therve are no finer black bass waters in 
the world than in the lakes of Wisconsin and Minnesota. A 
spoon, a gang, a scarlet fly, a bit of red rag, ora piece of 
pork, are all acceptable to this bold biter; and he is so 
gamey that when we have succeeded in landing a large one 
from our eight ounce bamboo, after twenty minutes play, 
we hardly know where to place our preferen whether 
on this cavalier in green and gold, or upon the dainty trout 
in his ‘‘speckled pride.” 

Bass fishing has been. unusually good this season. Mr. 
A. G. Atkins, Secretary of the Caw Caw Club, has been 
doing a good business the past two weeks, having taken 
several hundred in Lake Winnebago with the fly. He 
brought fifty-seven to basket in a single day, which is heavy 
work for this species of game fish with light tackle. Let 
us see. Ten minutes to the fish—six in fifty-seven goes 
nine times and three over, which we will throw off for time. 
Nine hours steady fishing! Wonder if he stopped for 
lunch ? We can’t beat that here in the Middle States, but 
we notice that our bass fishing is improving, and that many 
lakes recently barren now give good returns, in consequence 
of their having been restocked. At Lyme, Connecticut, the 
bass fishing has been splendid. Anglers at Pharoah, Paradox 


Many. large -rivers flow into the bays 


Some of the lakes of northwestern Pennsylvania have dene 
well for the first time in many years. 

Serpentine Lake, in _Minnesota, and all the lakes around 
Brainard, within a radius. of thirty miles, are alive with 
bass,, waiting for gentlemen of leisure to come out and take 
‘them. Residents are too busy to give much time to sport. 
If the sportsman will take this month or the next he can 
combine bass fishing with ‘‘chicken” shooting. 

The ‘‘Caledonian minnow” | with large grabs, has proved 
a killing bait, and will become a favorite. The ‘‘Page fly,” 
a nonentity with scarlet wings and shoulders of the guinea 
fowl plumage, almost always kills. Well—a bass will-take 
anything when he is in biting humor. 

We have been shown a trolling spoon which will take 
Jish, and not catch weeds and lily-pads. The hooks gather 
in, and have to be compressed laterally to make them spring 
open. Pulling upon them lengthwise will not spring them. 
It is the snap of the ‘‘beggar’s” jaws that does it, you 
know. Black bass are in season until ice comes. 

LAND-LOCKED SaLmMon.—‘‘Old sports” generally choose 
May for the capture of this fish, but the present month and 
the next are equally legitimate, and the weather and concom* 
itants more pleasant. The ‘‘Schoodics” or St. Croix waters, 
that divide Maine from New Brunswick, are the preferred 
localities, but we like the Sebee Lakes equally well. Take 
the Piscataquis Railroad to the town of Sebec. Good hotel 
there, and a little tugboat on the lake. Medium sized flies, 
as large as those used for grilse—a combination of black 
and yellow, are the most killing. The house of Andrew 
Clerk, Maiden Lane, New York, has four new patterns, un- 
known except to a few experts. It.is difficult to choose be- 
tween the land-locked salraon-fisfing of Maine and the 
bass-fishing of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

GrayLine.—This is a game fish peculiar to Michigan, so 
far as is yet known, which has been recently added to the 
sportsman’s repertoire. He takes the fly boldly. His haunts 
are most accesssible from Bay City. We shall speak of him 
more explicitly in future numbers. 

ANGLING FoR SHap.—W. C. Prime. and Dr. Thad. Nor- 
ris seem to have constituted themselves delegates to de- 
cide the question whether the shad is a true game fish and 
free acceptor of entomological invitations when offered. 
We take decided ground with Mr. Prime, who maintains 
that they are, and with the more natural reason that fly 
fishing for shad was a favorite amusement of ours a dozen 
years ago in the Savannah river, at the head of the canal 
above Augusta. Fine sport could always be found on the 
rapids in the spring. We used a brownish fly always, and 
fished in the early part of the day or at evening—not be- 
cause we knew that the shad would not take a fly in mid- 
day (for we didn’t), but because the sun was too powerful 
for comfort. 


SMlilitary Hews. 


Desertions among the enlisted men of the arn.y for years 
have been very numerous; in fact they have increased so 
rapidly that it is time the government instituted a board of 
competemt officers to investigate the why and wherefore of 
this reduction of the army. As it-is, a large part of the 
time of general courts-martial is occupied in the trial of en- 
listed men, the majority of whom are charged with deser- 
tion. We hope the case of ist Lieut. George J. Madden, 
of the Eighteenth Infantry, who was ‘‘ dropped” from the 
rolls of the army for desertion is not proof that the infection 
is extending to the ranks of the officers. A natural inference 
is that this. officer has committed some offence so gross in 
character that he preferred desertion to trial by court, and 
the inevitable dismissal from the service. 

Major General Winfield 8. Hancock, commanding 
the military division of the Atlantic, headquarters New" 
York city,.has changed somewhat his personal appearance 
since the time he was wont to be termed the ‘‘ handsomest 
officer of the army.” The invigorating air of Minnesota, 
his previous department district, has added much flesh to 
bones, and he now presents in body the rotundity of a first- 
class ‘‘ city father.” All of which comes, we presume, of 
Regular habits. ° 

The dashing General Custer, Lt. Colonel of the Seventh 
Cavalry, has heen ‘‘dockdd” the large sum of twenty-three 
dollars and fifty-seven cents by the War Department, for 
using the wires too much when the pen would have been 
more economical to the Government. The freedom of 
‘‘ Life on the plains” will sometimes make officers as well 
as other people reckless in expenditure. Still as the pub- 
lishers of the Galazy are gradually making the General rich, 
we presume so small a ‘‘dock” will not trouble or inconve- 
nience him in the least. 

Adjutant W. W. Cook, of the Seventh Cavalry, has been 
granted leave for six months, to “cross the sea.” He will 
take less time than this, of course, in crossing, but he won’t 
come back and assume the duties of chief until the expira- 
tion of that time. He is not, to our knowledge, on any 
Government business, 

A board comprising Lt. Col. 8. B. Holabird, D. Q. G., 
Major A. P. Morrow, Ninth Infantry, and Captain W. T. 
Gentry, assemble at San Antonio, headquarters Department 
of Texas, on or about August 15th, to locate sites for forts 
and military posts, which the Secretary of War has been di- 
rected to purchase. In case of arupture with our old friend 
Mexico, the Government deem it expedient to be well pre 
pared along the Rio Grande. In times of peace prepare fcr 
war—tright iu this neighborhood. 

Promotion being too slow, 2d Lieutenant Chas E. Slade 
has resigned fromthe Fifteenth I 





Infantry. 
and Schroon Lakes, Adirondack region, have had fine sport. General Stanley is in 9 fair way to establish a reputation 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








that will far outlive that of his journalistic namesake, the 
Livingstone discoverer. The Yellowstone expedition, under 
this intelligent commander of the Twenty-second Infantry, 
is making great progress, and recent information from 
headquarters of the Yellowstone expedition at Camp Pear- 
son, announces that the steamer Josephine had succeeded 
in traversing: the Yellowstone river seven miles nearer its 
source than General Forsyth in the Key West last spring. 
Colonel Ludlow, of the engineers, is of opinion that the Yel- 
lowstone river is navigable as far as the Big Horn, located 
some 200 miles up the stream. The “expedition” troops 
have had a rough time thus far, the route being poor and 
lands bad; still as far as’can be seen from the advance of 
the expedition, the Yellowstone valley presents a beautiful 
level prairie, and the engineers expeot to make good pro- 
gress. This Yellowstone region of our country abounds in 
natural wonders, and the amount:of scientific and general 
information to be derived by this army exploration will be 
of vast importance to the Government and the people. Gen- 
eral Stanley July 28th started for Pompey’s Pillow and Mus- 
sel Sheil Shoals,.taking with him fifty day’s supplies, and 
expects to return about te middle of October. 

‘The infantry troops are now ‘‘ trying on” the new infan- 
try equipment, and commanding officers are reporting how 
the new thing works. 

The Yale geological exploration party is on its way to 
Fert Bridger, where a month will be spent in examining the 
geological formation of the Wasatch range. A detachment 
of the second cavalry; (Co. I;) under Captain W: A. Jones, 
left camp Brown, Wyming, July 12th, where they had 
halted for ten days. Thepbject of this exploration is to as- 
certain, if possible, a en road of approachable nature 
from Wind river and the Shoshonee reservation over the 
mountains to Mt. Ellis, by way of Lake Yellowstone. If 
this exploration is successful, the whole trade of Montana, 
already quite extensive, will take the Wyoming route from 
the Union Pacific Railroad, and the great national park will 
be brought within the reach of pleasure seekers without 
their being compell.:d to undergo the tedious navigation of 
the Missouri, or costly route v/a Corinne and Helena. The 





Gregg expedition, under escort of Co. C, Second Cavalry,, 


are en route up the valley to the North Fork, thence by the 
head of the Lone Pine creek to the Niokara,at the mouth os 
the Rapid river. Near Evergreen run this expedition dis- 
covered a tract of land covered with heavy pine timber, and 
the value of this discovery cannot be overestimated. On 
reaching the Niokara, at the mouth of the Rapid, they found 


- a stream 100. yards in width, heavily timbered with pine and 


cedar. The existence of wood in this part of Nebraska had 
never before been suspected, and as the land around is re- 
ported as rich, well watered and abounding in game, it will 
undoubtedly stimulate settlement in these parts very soon. 

These expeditions are of vast importance to the country, 
and the army is performing a great service in protecting and 
assisting these many exploring parties. 

The largest portion of the United States troops are enjoy- 
ing camp life, and in many instances it is found far more 
enjoyable than any. of the numerous watering places. A 
correspondent of the Army and Navy Journal, writing from 
the camp of Co. D, Third Cavalry, located on a bluff of the 
Laramie river, among other things, says: ‘‘ The tents are 
covered with shade, making them very comfortable. The 
weather so far has been delightful, and we have no desire 
to exchange places with those who frequent your watering 
places. . Daily mounted. drills, target: practice with carbine 
and pistol, vary the monotony which, when the Laramie 
was high, was more varied by the excitement of swimming 
the. horses across the river, an exercise useful, exciting, and 
a very necessary part of the cavalry drill. Nearly all the 
horses swim well. One came near. drowning, owing to his 
driver pulling on the bit, which should never be done. The 
horse got his front leg over the rein, and commenced going 
down; his face was é6ne of- dark despair. At this time 
‘* stable call” was sounded, when the despair changed to a 
bright hope, the noble brute continued to struggle, and final- 
ly got out. The change of expression of the beast’s face 
from dark despair to bright hope would have been a picture 
for an artist. The rider who could not swim was dashed 
into some brush and got ashore, and “a horse nic-named 
‘*Pontoon-bridge,” from his good swimming, was sent out 
for him.” 

The Canadian rifle, known as the Duval Macnaughtan, 
has been tried at Wimbledon, and has elicited marked ex- 
pressions of praise from the metropolitan press. 


at and the Brama. 


N spite of the leading idea of our paper, which is to take 
our readers once a week into.the shades of the ‘‘ forest,” 
and lead them meanderingly beside the flowing ‘‘ stream,” 
still we have an allotted place for the beautiful and fascina- 
ting associations of the Drama and Art. 
Nature, ‘Gelighting in opposites, inspires her true love 


with the keenest enjoyment at the display of an excellent. 


theatrical representation. The very contrast of the gas- 
light creations with his honest out-of-door experiences, neces- 
sarily leads to this result. If you would have genuine dis- 
quisitions upon the intrinsic merits of the Drama, listen to 
the discourses of the cultured and gentle sportsman on the 
subject, while beguiling his time at a ‘‘deer stand,” or, to 


. the disciple of the “‘ rod and line,” who gives his reminis- 


cences of the stage while engaged in the glorious work of 
making a ‘‘ red palmer hackle” to ensnare the gem speckled 
trout. 

Professing no real sympathy for the ‘‘ Sensational” Drama, 
and indulging the hope that the Seng ans.! ooeat 


‘to attempt the part of a reformer, save by good example, 











monstrosity:that generally makes the leading actresses mere 
frames on which to hang costly dresses, or worse, represen- 
tatives of those gilded vices from which originate the un- 
happy women of the town,) has had its meridian, and will 
soon give way to better things. And disclaiming all desire 


we shall in our limited allotted space, note from time to 
time such excellencies as appear in our judgmeat worthy 
of praise, and endeavor to do it with fairness, and in details 
sufficient to keep our readers posted upon the really notice- 
able dramatic events of the day. 

Our summer, which is rapidly passing into the sere and 
yellow leaf of fall, has been theatrically dull to a degree 
quite without precedence. The noble ambition of some of 
our ‘‘ sensation sheets,” to get up a cholera scare, has had 
the effect of putting New York for weeks together in quaran- 
tine, not at the mouth of the harbor, but through the ab- 
sence of our country friends from every highway that led 
to ‘‘Rome.” Never was our city blessed with more general 
health, neither was it ever more justly entitled to the name 
of a first class summer watering place, yet days and days 
passed in July when our best hotels at the dinner hour 
often had fewer guests than attentive servants standing at 
the backs of the empty chairs. 

Amusements were almost suspended; not a place of negro 
minstrels, was, noris yet opened! Mr. Boucicault, who 
announces over his own signature, that he is the greatest 
actor living, kept up a fair house at Wallack’s, while the 
players of Wood’s Museum supported lively performances, 
made up of incidents of backwoods life, the real enactment 
of which in the lava beds, culminated in the Modoc war. 

Two or three weeks ago, in our desperation to oblige a 
country friend with sight of a play, we visited the ‘‘ Bowery.” 
The thermometer inside the house must have been one hun- 
dred and eighty, at least, for we saw spirit boiling in the 
faces of the audience. The building was crowded to excess; 
the gentlemen who abated the nuisances around Washing- 
ton and Fulton markets, might have been inspired by the 
seething atmosphere, with the idea that ‘‘something ought 
to be pulled down.” The play, however, wasgealthy and 
had a good moral. The Madeline Morel and Frou Frou 
schools evidently have not reached the ‘‘ East Side” of the 
town. The poor and simple folk of that benighted region 
are old fashioned enough to look upon the traits and misfor- 
tunes of a virtuous and well meaning people with the greatest 
interest and greeted their final triumph (in the play) with 
absolute enthusiasm. Would it not be well for Wilkie 
Collins to commence his lecture tour in this country from 
before the foot lights of the ‘“‘ old Bowery’? or, would the 
fair sex present, ‘take the elaboration of the First Magdalen 
as an insult ? If borne with by this gracious art he might 
coin money, and do missionary work at the same time. 

The opening season promises well for our disquistions. 
In our Metropolitan city, strange as it may appear, the 
Grand Opera never has had a promising existence, yet this 
fall and winter we are to have two combinations, each one 
advertised conspicious for the possession of distinguished 
artists. If the music is really good, and the terrible peddlers 
of boquets'and pamphlets are not altogether unbearable 
from their officiousness, and the public is benefitted by the 
rivalry, we hail the event with the greatest satisfaction; yet 
we have been so often disappointed we indulge but little 
hope. The old routine we fear will be repeated; full dress, 
kid gloves, extemporized liveried servants, policemen bawl- 
ing for coaches, hustling in the corridor of the Opera House; 
this for a few weeks, and then a relapse into silence, to be 
followed by memories of unsatisfactory experiences, and 
money goné to the dogs. 

The Italian Opera not being a plant of the cactus genus 
cannot stand firm with its roots in dry sand, and live on 
air. On the contrary, the opera wants an immense amount 
of fertilizing material in the form of grven-backs, and under 
the most favorable circumstances in New York city it isa 
most miserable exotic. We fear it will never be thoroughly 
acclimated, until something is done to put it in possession 
of the people at large. This powerful organization in this 
country builds up and sustains not only our great material 
interests, but our asthetic projects. Among its members 
you find creators.of railway routes across the continent, and 
the most enthusiastic and judicious supporters of Art. 

The accepted operatic lion for the hour is to be Signor 
Tamberlik. This gentleman it seems, now that he is en- 
gaged for ‘‘the season,” is pronounced by his especial friends 
(the managers and the Bohemians) to have the most extraor- 
dinary tenor voice ever listened to, his upper notes on the 


, stage reaching to Csharp in altissimo, and off the stage to 


the still more, astonishing elevation of 35,000 francs per 
month! and furthermore, he is said to possess ‘‘ more force” 
than Mario, and ‘‘ less bounce,” than Wachtel. 


Signor Tawberlik, we judge from the prelimnary notices 


. of his advent, has been doing nothing for the last thirty 


years, but rehearsing in foreign capitols to perfect himself 
for this professional visit to New York. Knowing from 
hearsay how permicious are our national airs to the Italian 
voice, he has evidently endeavored to gradually acclimate 
himself by singing for many seasons in all the magnificent 
towns of Central South America, and for the last two years 


-in the dilapidated Tacon at Havana. 


Old Knickerbocker, in one of his greatest historical com- 
positions, records a case of unfortunate ambition; in the 
person of a athletic dutch man, who got out of wind entirely, 
by running a full mile to acquire momentum enough to jump 


.over a ditch nine feet wide. If Signor Tamberlik has 


been over thirty years preparing to come here, -it is no ~won- 
der he has not the ‘“‘ bounce” of Wachtel. We regret that 
he did not test the good nature of our audiences say fifteen 
yeare-ago; the young lady critics would have forgiven his 













thin want of culture, for the sake of the advantages of a 
youthful person and face. 


On the 11th instant, the charming commedians known 


as the Vokes family, opened at the Union Square Theatre, in 
a new play entitled ‘‘Fun in a Fog.” A full house as there 
should have been, greeted the performance. The verrtarse. 
visitors deserve a ‘long and successful engagement: 





Glew Publications. 
—_-—>—— 

[Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The recetpt.of all 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms wiil be promptly acknowledged 
in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 
us of any omission im this respect. Prices of books inserted when 
desired.| 

+ . 

‘“ UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE.”—Hall & Williams, New 


York. Leisure Hour Series. 
As you open the book you read, ‘To dwellers in a wood, almost every 


species of tree has its voice as well as its feature. Aitythe passing of the 
breeze, the fur trees sob and moan no less distinctly than they rock; the 
holly whistles as it battles with itself; the ash hisses amid its quiverings; 

the beach rustles while its flat boughs rise and fall. And Winter, which’ 
modifies the note of such trees as shed their leaves, does not destroy their 
individuality." On acold and stormy Christmas-eve, less than a genera- 


tion ago, aman was passing along a lane in the darkness of a plantation 
that whispered thus distinctively to his intelligence. All the evidences of 
his nature were thus afforded by the spirit of his footsteps, which succeed- 


ed each other lightly and quickly, and by the loveliness of his voice as he 


sang in a rural cadence: 
‘With the rose and the lily 
And the daffodown dilly, 
The lads and the lasses a-sheep-shearing go.” 


But here we must leave him, to his interview at Tranten’s—and he has 
fully laid down in this very interesting ‘‘ Leisure Hour” under the green- 
wood tree, one of the most lively and imaginative wood-paintings of the 
Dutch school. We find many of Tranten’s opinion, in this world, who 


cannot see why a “violin or fiddle is much nearer heaven than a clar’net.”’ « 


It brings back to our mind the memories of our boyhood when we sat 


perched up in the old Unitarian church, (congfegational by courtesy) our 


short legs not nearly touching the floor, and our eyes literally sticking out 
with wonder, one day, when a new big bass-viol made an unheard of ino- 
vation in the village choir. Our own astonishment was not greater than 
De Frosts, the chorister. At sight of this ‘ big-fiddle *’ he threw away with 
disgust his big oaken pitch pipe, and refused all aid so far as accow- 
paniment went to this ‘device of the devil.” Then to think of all the 
after times of the good things that come off in the ‘ choir’’—‘ Going the 
rounds,’ ‘Tne Listeners,” ‘‘ Christmas morning,’’ and what happened 
then. ‘‘The great Tranten’s party,” ‘‘O yes, stop till the clock strikes” 
and they did stop, and it was not a sit still party. Dick was there, and 
Dick’s partner was a girl named Lizzy, and—well readers please get the 
interesting work and read it and thank us for telling you of it. 
—_—_—_>—_— 
‘“TwrEnty THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER THE SEa8.”—Pub 
lished by Geo. M. Smith & Co. 11, Bromfield St. Boston. 

Of thie book it may truly be said, it is deserving a place beside the “‘Ara- 
bian Nights Entertainment,"’ or the ‘“‘ Hundred and one Stories of Paris."’ 
We have seen no book recently, which has attracted the attention that 
these submarine stories have done. It isa charming book for a hot nfter- 
noon in the shade, or to read at the sea-side. No one would be likely to 
get to sleep over its lively wide-awake stories. We had thought De 
Foe’s celebrated ‘‘Robinson Crusoe”’ a work without a parallel, but we must 
place on the same shelf in the library of ‘“‘ wonder books” this voyage 
under the seas. In course of our reading the same, we soon came to the 
conclusion that to be astonished at any one of these remarkable stories 
would be o.1t of place, and we made up our mind that ‘‘ seeing was believ- 
ing.”’ and have we not these wonderful illustrations, one hundred and 
fifty of them, before our very eyes? These stories are told with sucha 
profound confidence, too, that we as truly believe in them as in the re- 
markable travels and adventures of Gulliver, or the ‘Arabian Nights 


Entertainment.”” Were our submarine explorer to meet a “ big turtle’’ ~ 


clad in complete iron armor, with the date of the year in which it was 
forged, instead of his natural shell, we should of course believe it, and, 
would on no account spoil this delightful romance, by questioning the 
slightest tittle of the whole. We swallowed the whole, as we would an 
oyster, and recommend the same to all lovers of the wild and wonderful, as 
avery choice collection of never before written stories, This work is sold 
only by subscription—and agents are wanted everywhere for ite circula- 
tion. 
se captaeeeans 

‘“THe Tour oF THE WORLD In Erenty Days.”—By Jules 

Verne—James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 

This is a delightful book for summer reading. Just the book to take out 
of one’s pocket, as he lays. upon his back under the shade of some fine 
large tree, just the book for a weary man, not to be supposed that all will 
be lazy, who read it, for the translator Mr. Fowle, has kept the lively 
scintillating style true to the life. The book, like the ocean breeze, will 
be found easy flowing and varied, full of ever changing incident, from the 
time twenty-nine minutes after eleven o’clock A. M. Wednesday, October 
2d, when Passepartout became Phileas Fogg’s servant, until the ending of 
the great ice-sledge ride. The reader does not journey quite so fast, yet 
his imagination has little time to lag, or rest, and one strange or droll in- 
cident after another, enlivens every page of this racy little volume. All 
is well that ends well, and the many readers of this book will be well pleas- 
with its finale. 

— > ——— 

THe CANADIAN MONTHLY AND Nationa, Reyview.—We 
are indebted to the enterprising publishers—Messrs. Adam, Stevenson & 
Co., Toronto, Canada—for beautifully bound volumes of this. periodical, 
embracing the.issues for 1872, the initial year of its existence. Wecon- 
fess our surprise as well as gratification to find in it a magazine so ex- 
quisite in typography, and so captivating in its general contents; being in 
all respects worthy of any literary centre in either hemisphere. Its con. 
tents are varied, and embrace vigorous and thoughtful papers in bio- 
graphy, criticism, travel, science, political economy, romance and poetry. 
No higher evidence than this magazine. affords, is needed to impress the 
public with the intellectual life and progress of the Dominion of Canada, 


, and no finer medium exists through which our people may familiarize 


themselves with the resources and capabilities of a country which, though 
our neighbor, is to a vast majority of our people almost a terra incognito. 
Canada presents many features of* special interest to the people of the 
United States, and a better knowledge of its people, its institutions, and 
picturesque natural attractions, no less than the selfish incentive of closer 
commercial relations, are all objects worthy of encouragement. There- 


‘fore we most hartily commend this Monthly to our readers, and hope it. 
. will extend its cireulation widely throughout our borders. We regret 


that we do*hot find the subscription price stated, but specimen copies may 


. be obtained by addressing the Publishers. The August mae of the 


current year has just come to hand. 
7 - 

AviLups.—This is a itimaling little game adapted: to 
children, by means of which, certain ornithological ideas may be acquired. | 
‘The illustrated cards of birds are neatly printed, and the printe*\ text 
just sufficient to make it an interesting game. Natural history is so little 
,taught, that any new method of this-most useful study, 





should be welcome. a ee ee ee, 
_ Mass,. are the publishers. “A 
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Current Zlews. 


Southerners are quite numerous at Cape 
May this season. 








There is to be a grand four-ball American 
game billiard tournament this fall. 


It is estimated that a volcano, long extinct, 
has broken out afresh in Colorado. 


They are experimenting with female 
horse: car ¢onductors in Savannah. 


There is no doubt that gold has been dis- 
covered in Alaska in paying quantities. 


Wild horsés are abundant in southern 
Kansas, and several parties of hunters’ are 
after them. 


A black drum-fish weighing fifty-six 
Poona was caught off Robbins Reef, Staten 
sland, last week. 


Ten thousand dollars in premiums will 
be offered at the Friendship Driving Park, 
Pittsburgh, August 27th. 


Teresa Carreno, the American pianist, has 
just been married at London to the young 
violinist, Emile Lauret. . 


Antoine Ravel, of the famous ‘“ Ravel 
family,” so popular i in America some twenty 
years ago, died at Toulouse recently. 


Dr. McGregor Jones, at Dexter, Me., has 
a trout in his well that is forty-six years old. 
He was placed in the well he owns in 1827. 


The Boston Journal says that about twenty- 
five thousand . residents of that city are now 
absent, of whom about a thousand are in 
Europe. 

It is reported that Anna Dickinson is 
going upon the stage, and that she will 
make her debut in a dramatic version of the 
Scarlet Letter. 


The Px of pall-mall, now obsolete in 


England, has been played in Montpellier, 
(France) uninterruptedly for the last four 
hundred years. 


The genuine tea plant is now grown pro- 
fusely in all the gardens of Jacksonville, 
Florida, and some residen‘s use no other tea 
in their families. 


An enterprising dog in Utiea secured sam- 
ples from the clothing of eight lightning rod 


agents within half an hour after a thunder |. 


storm the other day. 


The best game in Persia is the argali or 
wild sheep, a large animal, with a peculiar 
mane, its horns measuring four feet, and 
weighing alone fifteen pounds. 


The cattle disease is raging in Misouri, and 
several. thousand head have been carried off 
within the past three weeks. In one county 
the loss amounts to over $50,000. 


A gardener in England claims to have dis- 
covered a method of varying the colors of 
flowers by means of chemical applications 
to the earth in which they grow. 


An Indiana county fair oflers prtzes of 
$5 for the two handsomest babies of each 
sex, to be placed on exhibition, and prizes 
of $10 for the fattest pigs and calves. 


The editor of an Illinois’ paper thinks 
fishing, as a general rule, don’t pay. ‘‘ we 
stood it all day in the river last week,” he 
says, ‘“‘but caught nothing—until we got 
home.” 

Some one tells a story of a steamboat pus- 
senger watching the revolving light of a 
light house on the coast and exclaiming, 
‘*Gosh ! the wind blows that light out as 
fast as the man can strike it.” 


Oregon appeals earnestly for la.vs to pro- 
tect her valuable salmon fisheries. The 
fish are much decreasing year by year, 
through wanton distruction and sheer negli- 
gence of proper protection. 


Hayseed in the hair and blu: drilling over- 
alls are to be the prevaili mgt siyles for West- 
ern politicians this fall. Itis said that the 
accession to the ranks of farmers for the last 
two months from gentlemen that never be- 
= scented clover, is something wonder- 

ul. 


Mrs. Josephine Jameison, a native of dec 
ginia, who died in Brooklyn last week 
weighed mn & five-hundred ak, and after 
death the had swelled to such an 
enormous slat? the undertaker found it 
meen to remove it through the front 

oor. 


Thirty-nine short-horned cattle were sold 
at auction on ‘Tuesday last at the farm of 
George M. Bedford, in Paris, Kentucky. 
The average price of the herd was $857. 
each. One bull bro 
bull, the Eleventh ke of Geneva, was 
salt geeony to Mr. Murray of Racine for 


The rush of American travel to eee is 
now over. Footings of the res 
this port for what may be called the ‘‘seas-:| 
om 


on,” are, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





- Glathing and Gumishing Goods. 








LACY & CO: 


—MERCHANT— 


TAILORS AND GENERAL C 


S26 BROADWAY, 


No. 
NORTH-EAST COR. TWELFTH ST. 





OTHERS 


NEW YORK 





We Make a Speciality of Boy's and Children’s: 


CLOTHING: 


You are invited to call and examine our Stock, which will be cheerfully shown 
by polite and attentive salesmen. 











James Lacy, late with Devlin & S 


O. W. DusEmBerry, late of Franklin & Co. 


. 8. Devin, late with Devlin & Co. 





BROOKLYN. 


CHAS. E, TEALE, 
WM. M. LITTLE, (Specal.) 


One Price. Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 


FREDK..T.\ HOYT, t 





Groceries. 











EXCURSIONS, 
PIC-NICS, 
HOTELS, 
AND FAMILIES, 


WILL ALWAYS FIND A CHOICE 
STOCK OF 


ANIL GROCERIES 


Wines, Liquors and Cigars, 


W. A. CAMP’S 
244 Third Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





All Goods of the best Quality, and sold at 10 per 
ceut. below Broadway prices. 


W. B. PERKINS, 
Wine Merchant, 
t BROOKLYN 


WM. HASTINGS & SON, 
Wines, Brandies; Gins; 
LONDON AND DUBLIN PORTERS, 


Bass’ and Edinburgh Ales, 
218 Centre Street, New York. 


553 Fulton Ave., thro’ to DeKalb, 
and 173 Myrtle ‘Ave. -» COFr. Prince, 





rates for cash. 
H. B. KIRK & CO., 69 Fulton &., N. ¥. 


:0:—— . 





— 


ITHMAR DU BOIS, 
Celebrated Shirt Maker, 


328 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


FINE SHIRTS, 
Collars and Cufits, 
To Order, at Popular Prices. 


Fashionable Furnishine Goods 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


for Sale, 
Live Moose for Sale! 


Collectors of animals, will find a rare opportunity . 

purchasing, at a low rate, two very fine s 
The Calf, a cow, is two month’s old; the Bull is aaah 
= ar old. Both are gentle and "in: fine’ condition. 
om bo 6 shipped to any part of the country. For price 


oo furthe1 particulars, address 
FOREST AND STREAM OFFICE. 


Yachts for Sale. 


A few new Yachts, 50 by 17 feet beam, about 20 tons 
will be sold. Make an offer. 
Address, P. O. BOX 142, N. Y. 


~ Road Stock. 


Three find young horses, best stock, fast. Will be 
sold hy the advertiser, for the cost of raising 
Address BOX 142, P. O. 


Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


DALTON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 























NE HARNESS, 


AND IMPORTER OF 


English and French Saddlery, 
336 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


——0: 


HORSE CLOTHING A SPECIALTY. 


JOSEPH H. BATTEY, 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Naturalist, Taxidermist; 


BASED Ie OEROTe OF NATURAL 
Eas Cater in a a ine) aad aa 


F. HORTON, 
WA TCHES. . JEWELRY, 


SILVER WARE, & PLATED GOODS, 
42 FULTON ST., N. Y. 


WATCHES AND CLOCKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
CAREFULLY REPAIRED BY PRAC- 
TICAL ‘WORKMEN. 








‘| other known preparation. 
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Miscellaneous Advertisements. 
JOHN MERRY & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


AMERICAN CALVANIZED 


SHEET TRON, 


(Lion AND PHENIX BRANDS.) 
* 





20: 
Galvanizing’and Tinning to Order. 


20° 


46 CLIFF ST.; NEW YORK. 











IVES & ALLEN, 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


ANUFACTURERS OF HARDWARE, 
STOVES, IRON RAILINGS, WIRE WORE, &c. 
Also, a class of wrought.iron work known as 


Medieval Iron Work, 


FOR CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


&C., &C. 
Entrance Gates for Parks and Residences 
r A SPECIALTY. 





BENHAMS & STOUTENBOROUGH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAIN, JAPANNED, PLANISHED 
AND STAMPED 


TIN WARES, 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
Hollow Ware and and House Furnish 
Tinner’s Tools, or and Suppl 


Galvanized 
and Well Bnckets, 


270, 272 & 274 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Goods, 





Cures Sore. Throat, Brouchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, de 
A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 


Snares Sa Deagte 
Samples Free! ! Ask forit! Test it! 
Ward, Russell & Co., 


28 anp 30 Futon Sr., N. ‘Y. 


NOTT’S 


Cholera Mixture, 
(ESTABLISHED OV” 22 YEARS,)* 
A MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR 
DIARRHQ@A, CHOLERA MORBUS AND 
COLIC, &e.* 
Manufactured and for Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by 


W. E. ARMSTRONG, 


Successor to H. Nott, 
28 & 30 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 


Printing, 
Wedding Cards 


A SPECIALTY. 


CHAPMAN & BLOOMER, 
ENGRAVERS. 


And Designers, 
42 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. | 


. WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 


cleanses, 800 











Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK. 
IO! 
‘ ORDERS BY: MAIL. WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 
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Sportsmen's Goods. 


w.- EK. BOND'S | 
IMPROVED 
| 


SECTION BOATS, 


FOR 


Exploring, Traveling, Hunting, | 
Fishing, Trapping, &c. 


PATENTED AND PATENTS APPLIED FOR. 





The following are some of the advantages of 
of these boats. 


ist—There is no possible danger of the sections com- 
ing apart. These boate are just as rigid under any kind 
of a strain as‘a whole boat would be. Hundreds of 
them are in use, but no case has occurred where they 
have come apart. ° 

2d—They are as speedy as a whole boat; the joint 
docs not perceptibly decrease their speed. 

3d—It is almost impossible to make a hole in the sides. 
It has actually been proven that a blow which will split 
the sides of a wooden boat from end to end, only makes 
a dent in thesé boats. 

4th—In durability they are immensely superior to 
any wooden or paper boat. Chafing against sand, 
rocks, ice, or even grass, mkes the latter all but use} 
less, but on these boats has little effect. 

5th—They have in many instances supplanted the 
others, and as their merits become more fully known 
+ a for many purposes, almost entirely superreed 
them. 


W. E. BOND, 


22 SourH WarTeER St., CLEVELAND, O. 





1873 





1873. BOATING SEASON. 


WATERS’ PATENT 


——IMPROVED—— 


Paper Boats 


FOR 


RACING, EXERCISE, PLEASURE, 
SHOOTING OR TRAY EL:NG. 


The inventors hoving during the past six months 
given their entire attention to their manufacture, will 
with this season, introduce our ImpRovED Paper Boat, 
in the construction of which great improvements have 
been made, overcoming all objectionable features which 
have been developed during the me six years. We 
refer with pleasure to the record of the past. 

Our boats have been wintered and summered in both 
hot and cold climates. rowed in both fresh and salt 
water, yet after five, and in a few cases six seasons 
of steady use, these boats can be shown as serviceable 
to-day as when first finished. They were awarded the 
First MepAL AND DIPLOMA OF THE AMERICAN In- 
STITUTE, at its Fair held in New York in October, 1869, 
and for racing and we they are preferred to those 
of wood by numerous boat clabs and numbers of the 
best oarsmen throughout the United Sates, having since 
their introduction been rowed by the winners of EE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY Ning Marcuep Races. 


E. WATERS & SONS, Troy, N. Y._ 

Sole Manufacturers for the United States and Europe. 
10: 
NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Arrangements have been made with the well-known 
house of A. M. INGERSOLL, Boat Builder, No. 159 
South Street, New York, (Established 1828,) who will 
keep at all times a large assortment of our boats oii 
hand. Parties desiring any class of boats, either Paper 
or Wood, will receive further particulars on spplication 
te 











E, Watzrs & Sons. 





AVILUDE. 


West & Lee, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Natural History Series of 


GAMES, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHIVALRIE, 


Worcester, Mass. 
BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON, 


DEALER IN 
Guns and Gunning Material, 
564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Sporting Goods 
OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 
ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 
and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 
tion a specialty. 


an sent everywhere by express, marked 


J.C.Conroy & Co. 


ImporTERs AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FISH HOOKS, 


And Fishing Tackle, 
No. 65 FULTON-STREET, NEW YORK- 


a OI 


Wine Giver Batol, 8 Se oes Dee Medal awarded 


TOTEM. SNAP 











HUMORS OF SPORTING LIFE} 





dng eats 





A NON SEQUITUR. 


Inrant Tyro.—‘ Father they say trout bite pretty well now.” 


PARENTAL Boss CoppiEer.—‘‘ Umph! 
bite you.” 


Umph? 


You stick to your work and they won't 


(Who knows what the world may lose by this crushing of the youthful bent?) 





Sportsmen's Goods. 





BRADFORD & ANTHONY, | 


BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Fishing Tackle, 


Have the best facilities for the Manufacture of 


FISHING RODS, ARTIFICIAL FLIES, WATER- | 
PROOF LINES. 
and their connecijons abroad enable them to supply 
all Foreign oon Tackle to the best a. In 
8 


the Fall of 1873 will return to their store, (rebuilt since 
the Fire,) at 


178 Washington Street. 


Orders by mail promptly answered. 


Established 1887. 


J. B. Crook & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


HM PAGAL, 


SO Fulton St., N. Y. 


Green Hart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly 
and Salmon Rods, a specialty 


R. L. RAWSON’S 
SPORTSMAN’S DEPOT. 


CUNS, FISHING TACKLE, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
Sportsmen’s Goods. 


626 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





Sportsmen's Gaods 


YoAmertean Swor{swel, 


AND DEALERS IN SHOT. 


ts Qo 


- 


=“ American Standard.” 


As the New York State Sportsman’s Association has 
adopted a Scale of Sizes’for shot under the above 
name, it will be some satisfaction to our friends to 
know that ‘the standard of diameter adopted is nearly 
identical with that which we have always used. The 
only material difierence consists in reducing the small- 
er sizes, known as Nos. 11 & 12, and the larger sizes 
heretofore designated under the letters ‘‘ B’’ and “‘ T."’ 


As the new standard (which we of course adopt as to 
diameter) would in this respect deprive our friends of 
several sizes which they have heretofore used with ad- 
vantage, we have concluded to supply them under an- 
other letter of which we will give timely notice. The 
number of pellets given in the standard for an ounce 
does not correspond with the diameter; it is, therefore, 
impossible to adopt both. 


The resolution adopting the new standard, although 
passed June 11th, was not mailed to us until July 7th 
—nearly a month after it had been given to another 
firm, who have thus been enabled to brand their bags 
“American Standard,” and to exclusively advertise 
the report of the Committee as a recommendation of 
their shot for “ superior excellence,” as compared with 
that of all other makers ! 


| Whilst the Report of the Committee may not be fair- 
| ly open tothe construction which has been ostentati- 
ously put upon it, its ambiguous phraseology is calen- 





ATTENTION! SPORTSMEN! 
N. Y. State Sportsmen's 


ASSOCIATION. 


———— 


Report of Committee on Stan- 
- Aa for Shot. 





Your Committee have the following report to make 
on the adoption by shot mani and sportsmen 


of suniform “AMERICAN S ARD* of Drop 
Shot. 

We have with all the manufacturers 
in the country, most of them express a willingness 


conform to the standard which shall be promulgated 


eeteeen teustee tet teak thot al comin 
when a e 
| the standard of excellence which your Co! 

Upon the most critical enti se Committee 
have decided to adopt as the “A CAN STAN- 


DARD,” the scale 
OTIS LE ROY & CO., of New York,as foll 


The number of pellets as given in_ the standard, is 
correct number of PERFECT shot which will be prod) 
by the given scale of each size. 


| lated toconvey the belief that the Committee after 
| “the most critical examination ” @&f all the shot made 
in the U. S., has adopted aetandard which was subd- 
stantially new, and not supplied by any makers of shot 
but the parties named. . 


We are now officially informed that the committee 
cid not intend to recommend any particular make of 
shot above any other, but merely adopted the scale 
presented to them, 


It is unnecessary to remind experienced sportsmen 

| that the practical excellenca of shot does not consiet in 
the standard of size by which it is called; nor in the 
number of pellets in the ounce, but embraces other im- 
portant features which cannot be appropriated by the 
adoption of a name, nor by any cunning deception. 
We gladly accept this opportunity to assure onr friends 
that the well-known character of our shot will be care- 
folly maintained, and in some important respects im- 
proved; and we feel confident that it will be found in 
practice to be more uniform, heavier, cleaner, and 
more effective than any other; and thus commend 
itself to the favorable opinion of all who ure it. 

! 


TATHAM & BROTHERS. 
New York, July 2ist. 1873. 





Brook "Trout, 


GQPawn AND YOUNG FISH FOR 
sale. FRED MATHER, Honeoye Falls. N. Y. 
_ &® Ponds laid out and imstractions given, _—itf 


- Gducational. 





‘CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


—AND— 


Hudson River Institute, 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Fine Grounds, 167 Furnished Rooms, 20 In- 
structors, 11 rtments, 120 Classical 
Pupils, large nasium and Drill- 
all. Special advantages in ali 
Departments. Term opens 
September 8, 1873. 


:0: 








| Rey. ALZONO FLACK, A. M., President. 


CLAVERACK, N. Y., 





; Publications. 





FIFTH EDITION, 


A Book for the Trapper, Hunter 
and Farmer. 


Frayer’ Guide 





IT TELLS 
How to Trap all Fur-bearing animals. 
How to Cure their skins, 
How to live in the Woods, 


How to build Boats, and catch Fish in the Win ter 
How ‘to destroy the pests of the Farm and 
Poultry Yard. 

How to hunt Deer, Buffalo and other game. 
IT GIVES 


Narratives of the exploits and experience of 
Trappers and Sportsmen, old and young. 





It is a Book for Lovers of Woodcraft, for 
Excursionists and for Boys. 

iain: 

pages, containing 82 full 


forest life, etc., and num- 
Trappers’ appliances. 





An octavo volume of 216 
page illustrations of ani 
erous woodcuts of Traps 


Price, Bound in Cloth $1.80. 





PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


Mason, Baker & Pratt, 


142 & 144 Canal St., New York. 
Summer Pesorts. 


Mansion House, 


BUFFALO, 
F. Ez. HODGES, PROPRIETOR. 














BUTTERFIELD HOUSE, 


OSCAR L. STONE & CO., Proprietors. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


ROSSIN HOUSE, 
Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors, 








This house is a favorite resort for Gentlamen Sports- 
men, from all parts of the United States and Canada. 


(yeeee PLEASURE EXCURSIONS TO 


Lake Superior, 
By CoLLinewoor AND LaK® Superior Linz. 


Chicora, Cumberland, Frances Smith. 
The Finest Line of Meamers on Canadian Waters. 
















